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ARE WE FINDING OUR VOICE 
AGAIN? 
FTER eight years of sitting rather 
passively on the international politi- 
cal sidelines, there are evidences that our 
Union of States is finding its voice again 
in the world movement toward peace be- 
tween nations. Of course, in the realm of 
commerce, of science, of the arts, and of 
social contacts, our voice is never silent. 
We speak to the world constantly in the 
language of automobiles, picture films, cot- 
ton, travelers’ checks, pourboirs, philan- 
thropy, ideals. The strangest of.charges 
against the United States is that we are 
given to a policy of hiding our heads in the 
international sands—that we are isolation- 
ists. Our country is of all countries in 
every phase except the political, isolated 
least. We are isolated politically, if by 
that we mean a steadfast refusal to become 
embroiled in the political feuds and strifes 
of Europe. In the light of our history, 
there seems no way of altering this politi- 
cal aloofness except through the opera- 
tions of arbitration and judicial settle- 
ment of international disputes. It is in 
these fields that our people are becoming 
vocal once again. 

Time and time again America has 
spoken the language of arbitration for 
cases beyond the power of diplomacy to 
adjust. While since the war we have 
made special treaties opening the way to 
permanent peace in the Pacific, and while 
by friendly offices we have fostered the 
Dawes Plan in Europe, and labored inces- 


santly for peace in Latin America, we con- 
tinue to stand as of old against permanent 
alliances and foreign political entangle- 
ments. 
mant. 

But we have forgotten neither our op- 
position to aggressive wars nor our alle- 
giance to international law and to the 
machinery of justice for the protection of 
international rights without the sanctions 
of military force. The voice of America 
in international affairs has been for the 
development of law and courts as substi- 
tutes for the fist of violence. The found- 
ers of this Republic discovered that there 
are but two ways of settling disputes be- 
tween nations: one by the processes of 
war, the other by the processes of law. 
Since that discovery, in 1787, the true 
voice of America has pleaded consistently 
for the settlement of international dis- 
putes in accord with the principles of law. 

There can be no doubt about the true 
voice of America in this matter. When 
James Madison remarked in the Federal 
Convention of 1787 that “the practica- 
bility of making laws with coercive sanc- 
tion for the States as political bodies has 
been exploded on all hands,” he spoke 
with the voice of the new Republic. The 
same is true of Alexander Hamilton when 
he held that force could not be exerted on 
the States collectively except in terms of 
war, and when he dismissed the project 
as “idle and visionary,” and when later in 
the New York Convention he called the 
plan for the coercion of States “one of the 


Upon these things we are as ada- 
So 
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maddest projects that was ever devised 

the thing is a dream, it is impos- 
sible.” Oliver Ellsworth and other au- 
thors of our Constitution spoke the same 
voice. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, the embodiment of our will to 
maintain a government of laws and not 
of men, a tribunal that settles disputes 
between States—indeed, between States 
and our Government—is verily the voice 
of this country announcing to war-torn 
nations the remedy for their ills. 

Amid the noises of our history, the true 
voice of America has been articulate from 
the beginning of our government. It has 
found expression in various ways. William 
Ladd, founder of the American Peace So- 
ciety, for example, pleaded for a congress 
of nations and for the settlement of differ- 
ences by amicable discussion and arbitra- 
tion, by appeals to reason rather than 
physical force, as early as 1828. Elihu 
Burritt, during the middle of the last 
century, spoke this true voice of America 
in a number of European conferences. 
The plan for periodic conferences for the 
promotion of international law and the 
establishment of a high court of nations 
for the judicial settlement of disputes 
was, in the middle of the last century, 
known throughout the world as the Amer- 
ican Plan. When John Hay wrote his 
instructions to our delegates to the First 
Hague Conference in 1899, he urged the 
principle of mediation and arbitration as 
“likely to open the most fruitful field for 
discussion and future action.” When he 
went on to say that “the duty of sovereign 
States to promote international justice by 
all wise and effective means is only sec- 
ondary to the fundamental necessity of 
preserving their own existence,” he spoke 
the real voice of America. 

Probably no man speaking on the in- 
ternational plane has spoken the voice of 
America more clearly than Mr. Elihu 
Root. In his instructions to the Amer- 
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ican delegates to The Hague Conference 
of 1907, he said: 


“If there could be a tribunal which 
could pass upon questions between nations 
with the same impartial and impersonal] 
judgment that the Supreme Court of the 
United States gives to questions arising 
between citizens of the different States, or 
between foreign citizens and the citizens 
of the United States, there can be no 
doubt that nations would be much more 
ready to submit their controversies to its 
decision than they are now to take the 
chances of arbitration. It should be your 
effort to bring about in your Second Con- 
ference a development of The Hague tri- 
bunal into a permanent tribunal com- 
posed of judges who are judicial officers 
and nothing else, who are paid adequate 
salaries. The court should be 
made of such dignity, consideration, and 
rank that the best and ablest jurists will 
accept appointment to it, and that the 
whole world will have absolute confidence 
in its judgments.” 

In 1921 Mr. Root delivered an address 
before the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, in which he pointed out that 
no formula for making the world peaceful 
by compulsion is hopeful. His view was 
that democracies should be able to ascer- 
tain their rights, and that therefore insti- 
tutions are needed through which “the 
deliberate and unbiased opinion of man- 
kind may declare and agree upon the 
rules of conduct which we call law, by 
which in times of excitément judgment 
may be guided, and by which the peoples 
may be informed of the limits of their 
rights and the demands of their duties; 
and by the establishment of institutions 
through which disputed facts may be de- 
termined and false appearance and misin- 
formation may be stripped away and the 
truth be made known to the good and 
peaceful peoples of the world by the judg- 
ment of impartial and respected tribunals. 
In such institutions rests the possibility 
of growth of development for civilization. 
Through them may be established by 
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usage the habit of respecting law. They 
may create standards of conduct under 
which the thoughts of peoples in contro- 
versy will turn habitually to the demon- 
stration of the justice of their position by 
proof and reason, rather than by threats 
of violence; so that the time will come 
when a nation will know that it is dis- 
credited by the refusal to maintain the 
justness of its cause by the procedure of 
justice. This is the work of international 
law, applied by an international court.” 

Here, surely, is the true voice of 
America. 

Senator William E. Borah, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, has spoken the real voice of 
America in international affairs. Some 
two years ago he introduced at the fourth 
session of the 67th Congress a resolution 
in which he pointed out that civilization 
has been marked in its upward trend out 
of barbarism into its present condition by 
the development of law and courts to sup- 
plant methods of violence and force. In 
this resolution he went on to say, with 
Madison, Hamilton and the other found- 
ers of our Republic, that the genius of 
civilization has discovered but two meth- 
ods of compelling the settlement of human 
disputes, namely, the method of law and 
the method of war. He proposed that a 
codification of international law of peace 
based upon equality and justice between 
nations should be created and adopted. 
Mr. Borah believes in bringing interna- 
tional affairs under the reign of law. 

In other words, the true voice of Amer- 
ica in international affairs is in the inter- 
est of recurring conferences made up of 
duly accredited and instructed delegates 
from all of the nations, on a basis of per- 
fect equality, for the purpose of clarify- 
ing and extending international law, and 
of a permanent court of international 
justice belonging only to the States, for 
the judicial settlement of disputes as they 
may arise under the law. 





Out of this background the voice of 
America is heard again just now in the 
United States Congress. On the fifth of 
April, Congressman Tinkham, of Massa- 
chusetts, introduced a joint resolution, 
known as House Joint Resolution 221, re- 
questing the President to propose the 
calling of a Third Hague Conference for 
the codification of international law. This 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and a hearing has 
been set for May 3. The next day Sen- 
ator Means, of Colorado, introduced a 
similar resolution in the Senate, known as 
Senate Joint Resolution 87, requesting 
the President to call a conference of dele- 
gates from all the civilized nations of the 
world for the purpose of making more 
definite, certain, and comprehensive the 
body of law by which international con- 
duct is to be ruled. In an address in sup- 
port of the resolution the Senator stated 
that the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate is heartily 
in favor of it. April 7, Senator Goff, of 
West Virginia, also introduced a joint 
resolution, known as Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 88, requesting the President to 
propose the calling of a Third Hague 
Conference for the codification of inter- 
national law. 

It is difficult to see how there can be 
any serious objection to the calling of 
such a conference, because our govern- 
ment has already participated in two such 
world conferences—one in 1899, the other 
in 1907—with the enthusiastic approval 
of practically all our people. The voice 
of America has often pleaded for that se- 
curity between nations which only justice 
can assure. 

Thus there can be no mistake about the 
true voice of America in international 
affairs. It still rings clearly over the 
graves of countless boys killed in battle, 
over those other countless graves of the 
broken in heart, calling for the extension 
of the principles of law between nations, 
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and, where the ordinary processes of di- 
plomacy fail, for the judicial settlement 
of international disputes. The true voice 
of America is for peace—not for a supine 
peace, not for the peace of a graveyard, but 
for peace through justice. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION IN 1926 


S IT now appears, the twenty-fourth 
conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union will be held in Paris, upon the 
invitation of the French parliamentari- 
ans, in 192%. For the current year, in- 
stead of a regular conference, there will 
be a joint session of the six permanent 
committees of the Union, to be held in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the Interparliamentary Council. This 
meeting is scheduled to take place in Ge- 
neva in the latter part of August. In 
this way it is proposed to continue the 
work of the Interparliamentary Union 
through a limited conference, to be de- 
voted more particularly to study and to 
the co-ordination of the work of the six 
committees. There will be eight days de- 
voted to this work, ending on or about 
September 1. The first two days will be 
taken up with meetings of drafting com- 
mittees. The study committees will work 
during the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
days. The annual meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Council will be held on the 
seventh day. The eighth day will consist 
of a public sitting, with reports from the 
committees. This public meeting will be 
attended by representatives of various in- 
ternational bodies assembled at Geneva, 
by public authorities, and by members of 
the press. 

In this way it is planned to prepare the 
agenda for the plenary conference in 
Paris in 192%. Senator McKinley, Presi- 
dent of the American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, has appointed to 
attend these meetings the following per- 
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sons from the United States Congress: 
Senator Charles Curtis, of Kansas, as a 
member of the Committee on Political 
Organization, Parliamentary Systems, the 
Interparliamentary Union, Pan America, 
Official Languages to Be Used in the In- 
terparliamentary Union, and Cases of 
Threatened Conflicts; Representative 
Henry W. Temple, of Pennsylvania, 
member of the Committee on Juridical 
Questions, the Codification of Interna- 
tional Law, the Rights and Duties of Na- 
tions, Wars of Aggression, and Interna- 
tional Crimes; Senator Lawrence W. 
Phipps, of Colorado, member of the Com- 
mittee on Economic and Financial Ques- 
tions, European Customs Boundaries, and 
the International Supervision of Trea- 
ties; Senator Pat Harrison, of Missis- 
sippi, member of the Committee on Eth- 
nic and Social Questions, Minorities, and 
Mandates; Representative Fred A. Brit- 
ton, of Illinois, member of the Committee 
on the Reduction of Armaments and De- 
militarized Zones; 
drew J. Montague, of Virginia, member 
of the Committee on Social Questions, the 
Control of Dangerous Drugs, Emigration 
and Immigration. Senator McKinley, of 
Illinois, and Representative Theodore E. 
Burton, of Ohio, will attend the sessions 
as members of the Council. It is prob- 
able that Arthur Deerin Call, Executive 
Secretary of the American Group, will 
also attend the meetings. 

Since each group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union may be represented by 
one of its members on each of the com- 
mittees, and since there are two delegates 
of each group to the Council, each group 
is entitled to be represented by the maxi- 
mum of eight members. Should each of 
the forty-one groups be fully represented, 
there would be a conference of 328 parlia- 
mentarians from the various parts of the 


Representative An- 


world. 
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It is evident that the vitality of the 
Interparliamentary Union persists. Its 
Bureau has recently been transferred to 
§ Place Claparéde, Geneva. The Inter- 
parliamentary Bulletin, the official organ 
of the Union, published heretofore only 
in French, is now published in French, 
English, and German. 


SCANNING FOR WAR CLOUDS 


T SEEMS to be a favorite pastime of 

certain persons to scan the heavens 
for war clouds. They have been par- 
ticularly busy of late. Mr. Mussolini’s 
electric personality seems to make their 
game more interesting. Following this 
gentleman’s visit to Tripoli, we began to 
hear that Italy and Greece had entered 
into an alliance calculated to embarrass 
Turkey, and that Turkey had, in conse- 
quence, called her reserves to the colors. 
We were told that Great Britain and Italy 
are negotiating an agreement with the 
view of extending their spheres of influ- 
ence in the Kingdom of Abyssinia, and 
then we were gently reminded that Ger- 
many and Russia are negotiating a neu- 
trality treaty to the dismay of Paris, 
Rome, and Vienna. 

The simple facts seem to be that Mr. 
Mussolini’s last thoughts are thoughts of 
war. The Greek Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Ruplos, denies that there is any agree- 
ment with Italy and Greece against Tur- 
key. So far as Turkey’s calling her re- 
serves to the colors is concerned, that 
seems to be a favorite device of her lead- 
ers to keep their followers interested. 
Great Britain, Italy, and France have 
been associated with Abyssinia under the 
terms of a treaty dating back to 1906. 
Great Britain has special economic inter- 
ests in the northern part of Abyssinia, 
and Italy in the south. Great Britain 
wishes certain water rights over Lake 
Tasna, on which the water supply of the 
Sudan largely depends. Italy had cer- 





tain claims on the frontier of Abyssinia’s 
Somaliland. The negotiations between 
Great Britain and Italy have been con- 
ducted strictly in accord with the treaty of 
twenty years ago, and that with the full 
knowledge of the French and Abyssinian 
governments. Furthermore, Abyssinia is 
a sovereign State, member of the League 
of Nations. Under these circumstances 
the suggestion by some one in Paris that 
Abyssinia should be placed under a 
French mandate is deliciously absurd. 
The German-Russian neutrality treaty 
has been negotiated from the outset with 
the full knowledge of the allied govern- 
ments. 

It is proper to add that the seeker after 
war clouds is a harmless person until he 
begins to tell us that there is one where 
there isn’t. Then he becomes the most 
dangerous of all calamities. 


THE PEACE SOCIETY OF THE 
FUTURE 

EACE has suffered in the house of its 

friends. It is possible for enthusiasm 
and devotion to a righteous cause to in- 
jure, and sometimes to kill the cause. 
Misdirected enthusiasm and devotion may 
become ludicrous. Yet enthusiastic devo- 
tees are always with us. If backed by a 
measure of intelligence, they frequently 
help; sometimes because they are in the 
right, and sometimes because they stir 
latent wisdom into action. It seems, how- 
ever, to be a fact that the peace movement 
has suffered more because of its overzeal- 
ous and ill-informed friends than because 
of its enemies. 

The peace movement, based from of old 
upon a clearly defined notion that war is 
a precarious and unnatural system for the 
settlement of disputes, represents a com- 
mon aspiration of peoples everywhere. It 
is too solemn and genuine a thing to be 
the butt of the banal or uninformed. It 
is more than a soulful aspiration. It is 
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more concrete than a sermon, than an edi- 
torial, than a convention and a series of 
resolutions. It is not a mere matter of 
words; it is an affair primarily of deeds. 
It is a functional activity in behalf of jus- 
tice and good will between nations. 
There is, therefore, a place for peace 
societies; not for the promotion of politi- 
eal or sectarian views, certainly not for 
the purpose of embarrassing our govern- 
ment, or particularly for hamstringing the 
members of our army and navy, organ- 
ized from the beginning of our government 
for the protection of the nation. Any real 
peace program must be carried out by all 
the nations on an international plane. 
Baiting our army and our navy contrib- 
utes nothing toward the solution of the 
problem of war. It only complicates the 
issue. The peace society of the future will 
be based more than heretofore upon 
science, justice, and the principles of law. 
We are interested to note the organiza- 
tion of a Seattle Peace Society, 218 
Marion Street, Seattle, Washington. This 
society sets for itself the task of becoming 
acquainted with the life, customs, virtues, 
and ambitions of brethren in other lands, 
particularly in those living about the Pa- 
cific Ocean, to the end that knowledge may 
lead to appreciation and sympathy and 
prevent misunderstanding and distrust. 
The members of this society purpose to 
know more of the lives and achievements 
of Americans and others who have made 
notable contributions to the movement for 
world peace and prosperity. They propose 
to present ideals of friendliness toward 
aliens in our own land or in other coun- 
tries with the hope of increasing respect, 
good will, courtesy, and justice in all in- 
ternational or inter-racial contacts, and to 
diminish fear, suspicion, or contempt. 
They purpose to stand behind the patriotic 
observance of national holidays, of the an- 
niversaries of peace-making events, and of 
other occasions for promoting sentiments 
of good will and concord, and for over- 
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coming hatred and ill will. They will dis- 
seminate the literature of peace and en- 
courage their national representatives to 
employ means to prevent unnecessary en- 
trance into war and to develop plans for 
preserving a permanent peace through 
diplomatic and trade relations. To these 
ends the members of this society will en- 
courage the policies of the press and other 
agencies in their efforts to maintain and 
extend international agreement and con- 
cord through peaceful negotiation, appeals 
to law instead of war, and the exercise of 
fellowship rather than brute force. They 
set forth the ideal of friendly social and 
trade relations with all peoples, whether 
customers or creditors. They want our 
youth to enter upon the responsibilities of 
maturity with a feeling and a purpose that 
courtesy and kindness should be exhibited, 
rather than a display of armament, as a 
means of securing respect and fair dealing 
from other nations. They hold that it is 
desirable that we recognize the common 
brotherhood of men, and that a blatant, 
egotistical nationalism should be tempered 
with a liberal and expectant international- 
mindedness ; that understanding will tend 
to sympathy, to confidence and good will; 
that honorable friendship is a better de- 
fense than standing armies or battleships. 
They are stirred by President Coolidge’s 
statement that “it is for this generation 
which saw and survived the last war to 
devise means of prevention. If we fail in 
this we shall deserve the disaster which 
shall surely be visited upon us.” 

One of the first things this society pur- 
poses to do is to present a suitable observ- 
ance of International Good Will Day on 
the 18th of May, to include a public meet- 
ing in the ball room of a leading hotel. 

In their preliminary articles of associa- 
tion they announce themselves as being 
interested in the promotion of interna- 
tional good will and the settlement of dif- 
ferences between peoples by methods of 
peace rather than armed conflict. They 
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announce that their organization and work 
shall be conservative, constructive, non- 
political, non-sectarian, and not antago- 
nistic to the national government. The 
methods they purpose to employ are to be 
educational rather than disputatious, the 
endeavor being to develop a mind-set to- 
ward the avoidance of causes for suspicion 
and distrust, toward the prevention of 
causes for warfare, and toward the culti- 
vation of friendship and confidence. 
Surely there is a place for peace socie- 
ties actuated by such motives and devoted 
to such causes. In our view, the most im- 
portant single task of this generation is to 
rear and to foster, with all the energy and 
intelligence possible, just such societies. 


HE article, appearing elsewhere in 

these columns, on the metric system 
presents a matter of international impor- 
tance, for the metric system is destined to 
become increasingly our “universal lan- 
guage of quantity.” The general accept- 
ance of this international system of 
weights and measures would be in the in- 
terest of international uniformity and 
world peace. What seems to be a promis- 
ing metric standard bill has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by 
one Fred A. Britton, of Illinois. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to establish the decimal 
metric measurement in merchandising 
after a transition period of ten years. It 
is proposed to accomplish this by the 
adoption of the meter as the world yard, 
the liter as the world quart, and 500 
grams as the world pound. Whatever the 
practicability of such a proposal, the pres- 
ent system of weights and measures now 
in use in this country is a hindrance to 
the progress of education, industry, and 
world trade. The metric system is in use 
in practically all civilized countries ex- 
cept Great Britain and the United States. 
Since we have been able to adopt the deci- 
mal money system, it ought not to be im- 





possible to adopt a decimal metric system 
of weights and measures, with its three 
simple units—the meter, the liter, and the 
gram—decimally divided like our dollar. 


CORRESPONDENT from Holland 
writes to us as follows: 

“To those disappointed and even dis- 
tressed with the recent proceedings at 
Geneva, the following translation of a 
letter written on the 8th of February, 
1777, hy the Landgrave of Hessen-Kassel 
and addressed to the commander-in-chief 
of the Hessian troops across the water in 
America, undoubtedly will give new hope 
and cheer. In our present times it seems 
incredible that the ruler of a country 
should openly complain that not enough of 
his subjects were killed in war, with the 
disastrous result that not enough indemni- 
fication in the way of ‘head-money’ (Kopf- 
Geld) came to him! 

“Yet such times once were, and nobody 
then thought the worse of them. In the 
enormous contrast between the then and 
the now lies the firm ground for optimism. 
God’s mills grind slowly, but—they do 
grind! The letter ran as follows: 

“Baron Hohendorff: On my return to 
Rome I received your letter of December 27th 
of the past year. From it I learned with in- 
describable satisfaction about the great cour- 
age my troops showed at Trenton, and you 
can imagine my joy on reading that of the 
1,950 Hessians who took part in the battle 
only 300 escaped. Therefore 1,650 must have 
fallen. I cannot recommend too strongly to 
you to send an exact list to my attorney in 
London. 

“This caution is all the more necessary, as 
the list sent to me by the British minister 
mentions only 1,455 fallen. In this manner 
they would do me out of 170,050 gulden. Ac- 
cording to the calculations of the Minister of 
Finance, I would only receive 483,450 gulden 
instead of 653,500 guiden. The British court 
asserts that there are 100 wounded, for whom 
not the same price need to be paid as for the 
killed. 

“Remember, that of the 300 Lacedemonians 
who defended the pass of Thermopyle not 
a single one returned. How happy it would 
render me if I could say the same of my 
brave Hessians! 
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“Tell Major Mindorf that I am singularly 
displeased with his conduct because he spared 
his battalion. During the whole campaign 
not even ten of his men have fallen.” 


HE World Economic Conference, we 

are informed, is to be held under the 
auspices of the League of Nations prob- 
ably in October next. This conference, 
made up entirely of unofficial delegates, 
bids fair to be one of the most important 
of latter-day conferences. 


HE First Congress of Pan American 

Journalists turned out to be a more 
praiseworthy convention than many had 
been led to expect. Its meetings in Wash- 
ington, April 7 to 13, aside from the 
many social functions, were devoted to 
serious matters of international affairs. 
One result is that it has been decided to 
organize a Pan American Press Associa- 
tion. Furthermore, it was agreed to hold 
other and similar congresses. The dele- 
gates formally agreed upon the principle 
that it is their fundamental purpose to 
create bonds of sympathy and closer un- 
derstanding, to guard against misrepre- 
sentation, to do everything in their power 
to give their readers the important, con- 
structive, educational news, eliminating 
as far as possible the merely sensational. 
They formally adopted the principle that 
the interests of North, Central, and South 
America are more and more tending to 
become identical, and that it is within the 
power of the press to bring the nations 
to the point of harmonious action; that, 
indeed, this is the highest duty of the 
newspaper. The congress recommended 
the adoption of arbitration as a means of 
settling disputes between nations, not only 
in the case of political disagreements, but 
in any case affecting the interests of har- 
mony between the nations of the Western 


Hemisphere. Among other things, the 


congress recommended the construction 
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of a lighthouse, in memory of Christopher 
Columbus, in the city of Santo Domingo; 
the establishment in New York City of 
a bureau for the promotion of artistic pro- 
duction in the Western Hemisphere; and 
the study of international questions af- 
fecting in any way the peace of the Amer- 
One attending the conference 
gathered the distinct impression that there 
was a group of highly intelligent, active, 
important persons, seriously concerned to 
do something tangible for the promotion 
of civilization among all the States of 
America. 


icas. 


¢6¢ [RIEDENS WARTE,” founded by 

Alfred H. Fried, edited now by 
Walter Shiicking, Hans Wehberg, and 
others, is a worthy magazine, printed in 
German, devoted to international under- 
standing and international organization. 
It has just begun its 26th year. It prints 
articles not only on the organized peace 
movement, but admits also to its columns 
expressions of divergent groups. It is one 
of the few periodicals which give extended 
and expert reports of all opinions and dis- 
cussions of the World Court at The 
Hague. We are pleased to recommend 
this magazine to our readers familiar with 
the German language. It is published by 
Hensel and Company, Berlin-Friedenau, 
Kaiserallee 70; price, $3.00. 


EPRESENTATIVE ROBERT L. 
R BACON, of New York, has intro- 
duced a joint resolution in the House of 
Representatives, proposing that Madison’s 
Debates of the Federal Convention, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Articles 
of Confederation, the Constitution, the 
Instructions to the Delegates of the Fed- 
eral Convention, the Instruments of Rati- 
fication of the States, the text of the 
Amendments to the Constitution, and 
other relevant pertinent historical docu- 
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ments be printed and bound during this 
the 150th anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States of 
America. Representative Bacon writes us 
that his resolution proposes that the Fed- 
eral Government should publish such a 
volume as a permanent memorial to 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and to James 
Madison, the “Father of the Constitu- 
tion.” He has sent to us a list of the sug- 
gested historical documents which he 
thinks should be included. The interest- 
ing list, arranged in chronological order, 
as far as we know, for the first time, 
follows : 


1. Declaration and resolves of the First 
Continental Congress, October 14, 1774. 
(McDonald, William, Select Charters 
Illustrative of American History, pp. 
357-361.) 

2. Declaration of the causes and necessity 
of taking up arms, July 6, 1775. (Mce- 
Donald, pp. 374-381.) 

3. Resolution of secrecy, adopted by the 
Continental Congress, November 9, 
1775. Three pages. 

4. Preamble and resolution of the Virginia 
Convention, May 15. 1776, instructing 
the Virginia delegates in the Continen- 
tal Congress to “propose to that re- 
spectable body to declare the United 
Colonies free and independent States.” 
(Foree, P., Archives, Fourth Series, 
Vol. VI, p. 1524.) 

5. Resolution introduced in the Continental 
Congress by Richard Henry Lee (Va.), 
proposing a Declaration of Independ- 
ence, June 7, 1776. (Journals of the 
Continental Congress, Library of Con- 
gress Edition, Vol. V, p. 425.) 

6. Declaration of Independence, July 4, 
1776. (The Debates in the Federal 
Convention of 1787, Edition by G. 
Hunt, New York, 1920, pp. xxxili- 
xxxvi.) 

7. Articles of Confederation, March 1, 1781. 
(Hunt, pp. xxxvii-xlvi.) 

8. Resolution of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, January 21, 1786, proposing 
a joint meeting of commissioners from 
the States to consider and recommend 





a federal plan for regulating com- 
merce. (Hunt, p. xvii.) 

9. Proceedings of the Commissioners to 
Remedy Defects of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Annapolis, Md., 1786. (Hunt, 
pp. xlviii-lii.) 

10. Report of proceedings in Congress, Wed- 
nesday, February 21, 1787. (Hunt, 
pp. liii-lv.) 

11. Ordinance of 1787, July 13, 1787. (Me- 
Donald, Select Docs. of U. 8S. Hist., 
pp. 22-29.) 

12. Credentials of the members of the Fed- 
eral Convention. (Hunt, pp. _Ilvi- 
Ixxxii.) 

13. List of delegates appointed by the States 
represented in the Federal Convention. 
(Hunt, pp. Ixxxiii-lxxxv.) 

14. Notes of Major William Pierce (Ga.) in 
the Federal Convention of 1787: 

a. Loose sketches and notes taken in 
the Convention, May, 1787. 
(American Historical Review, 
Vol. III, pp. 317-324.) 

b. Characters in the Convention of 
the States held at Philadelphia, 
May, 1787. (American Hist. 
Rev., Vol. III, pp. 325-334.) 

15. Debates in the Federal Convention of 
1787 as reported by James Madison. 
(Hunt, pp. 17-583.) 

16. Secret proceedings and debates of the 
convention assembled at Philadelphia, 
in the year 1787, for the purpose of 
forming the Constitution of the United 
States of America. From the notes 
taken by the late Robert Yates, Esq., 
Chief Justice of New York. (Albany, 
1821, pp. 95-207.) 

17. Notes of Rufus King in the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787. (King, R., Life and 
Correspondence, Vol. I, Appendix, pp. 
587-621.) 

18. Notes of William Paterson in the Federal 
Convention of 1787. (American His- 
torical Review, Vol. IX, pp. 312-340.) 

19. Notes of Alexander Hamilton in the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787. (American 
Historical Review, Vol. X, pp. 98-1098.) 

20. Papers of Dr. James McHenry on the 
Federai Convention of 1787. (Ameri- 
ean Historical Review, Vol. XI, pp. 
576-618. ) 
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21. Variant Texts of the Virginia Plan, pre- 
sented by Edmund Randolph to the 
Federal Convention May 29, 1787: 

Text A. (Hunt, pp. 23-26.) 
Text B. (Yates, Secret Debates, Ap- 
pendix, pp. 209-212.) 


Text C. (Documentary History of 
the Constitution, Vol. I, pp. 329- 
332.) 


22. The plan of Charles Pinckney (S. C.), 
presented to the Federal Convention 
May 29, 1787. (American Historical 
Review, Vol. IX, pp. 741-47.) 
23. Variant texts of the plan presented by 
William Paterson (N. J.) to the Fed- 
eral Convention June 15, 1787: 
Text A. (Hunt, pp. 102-104.) 
Text B. (Documentary History of 
the Constitution, Vol. I, pp. 319- 
323.) 
Text C. (American 
III, pp. 362-63.) 
24. Variant texts of the plan presented by 
Alexander Hamilton to the Federal 
Convention June 18, 1787: 
Text A. (Hunt, pp. 118-120.) 
Text B. (Hamilton’s Works, Lodge 
Edition, Vol. I, pp. 331-333.) 
Text C. (Documentary History of 
the Constitution, Vol. I, pp. 324- 
326.) 
Text D. (Read, Life of George Read, 
pp. 453-54.) 
Text E. (Yates, Secret Debates, pp. 
225-227.) 
25. The Constitution of the United States. 
(Hunt, pp. 627-38.) 
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26. Letter of the President of the Federal 
Convention, September 17, 1787, to the 
President of Congress, transmitting 
the Constitution. (Hunt, pp. 639-40.) 

27. Resolution of the Federal Convention 
submitting the Constitution to Con- 
gress, September 17, 1787. (Hunt, pp. 
640-41.) 

28. Resolution of Congress, September 28, 
1787, submitting the Constitution to 
the Several States. (Hunt, p. 641.) 

29. Cireular letter of the Secretary of Con- 
gress, September 28, 1787, transmitting 
copy of the Constitution to the several 
governors. (Hunt, p. 642.) 

30. Ratification of the Constitution by the 
Several States, arranged in the order 
of their ratification. (Hunt, pp. 642- 
387.) 

31. Resolution of Congress, July 2, 1788, sub- 
mitting ratifications of the Constitu- 
tion to a committee. (Hunt, pp. 687- 
88.) 

32. Resolution of the Congress, September 13, 
1788, fixing date for the election of a 
President, and the organization of the 
Government under the Constitution. 
(Hunt, pp. 688-89.) 

33. Resolution of the First Congress, sub- 
mitting twelve amendments to the Con- 
stitution. (Hunt, pp. 689-691.) 

34. The first ten amendments to the Consti- 
tution. (Hunt, pp. 692-93.) 

35. Subsequent amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. (Hunt, pp. 694-697.) 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 





A THIRD HAGUE CONFERENCE 


N APRIL 5 Congressman George 
Holden Tinkham, of Massachusetts, 
introduced a resolution calling for a Third 
Hague Conference by the United States 
for the Codification of International Law 
and the Reassertion of America’s Policies 
in International Relations. On the morn- 


ing of that day Congressman Tinkham 
released a statement as follows: 


The United States should make its con- 
tribution to world order, and with the eclipse 
and paralysis of the League of Nations the 
time has arrived. 

The great contribution of the United States 
to world order, as disclosed by history, has 
been the concept of an association of free 
nations with conferences at The Hague con- 
ducted directly by the nations. At The 
Hague is established and perpetuated, by 
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American effort and encouragement, the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration. 

In fulfillment of American International 
Policies, a proposal capable of definite ex- 
pression can now be made. Congress should 
request the President of the United States 
to call a Third Hague Conference for the 
so-called Codification of International Law. 

It is American international philosophy 
that any desirable or permanent peace or 
security among nations must rest upon the 
foundations of justice by judicial determina- 
tion. Justice between nations is definable 
only in terms of international law, and it 
cannot be denied that the peace and security 
of States, as well as the happiness of peoples, 
require the establishment and extension of 
the dominance of international law. 

Such an establishment and extension of in- 
ternational law require restatements, amend- 
ments, reconciliations of and additions to ex- 
isting rules of international law. The de- 
velopment of new relations between States 
has given rise to new problems not now 
adequately regulated by international law 
and concerning which the interests of inter- 
national justice require that rules of law 
shall be declared and accepted. 

The Second Hague Conference of 1907, in 
its final act, recommended the calling of a 
conference for the codification of interna- 
tional law. 

Learned groups in various parts of the 
world are now rendering marked services to 
the understanding and development of inter- 
national law, notably the Institute of In- 
ternational Law, the American Institute of 
International Law, the Union Juridique 
Internationale, the International Law As- 
sociation, the Iberian Institute of Compara- 
tive Law, the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, the International Maritime 
Committee, and the Société de Legislation 
Comparée. 

The Third International Conference of 
American States, meeting at Rio de Janeiro 
August 23, 1906, adopted a convention es- 
tablishing an International Commission of 
Jurists “for the purpose of preparing a 
draft of a code of private international law 
and one of public international law, regulat- 
ing the relations between the nations of 
America.” 

The Advisory Committee of Jurists, meet- 
ing at The Hague in 1920, recommended a 
conference of the nations in continuance of 
the first two conferences at The Hague. 





The Fifth International Conference of 
American States, meeting at Santiago, Chile, 
April 26, 1923, requested each government of 
the American republics to appoint two dele- 
gates to constitute the Commission of Jur- 
ists of Rio de Janeiro “in the interest of 
the progressive and gradual codification of 
international law.” 

Projects of conventions have been pre- 
pared at the request, January 2, 1924, of the 
Governing Board of the Pan-American Union 
for the consideration of the International 
Commission of Jurists, called to meet in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1927 and submitted by the 
American Institute of International Law— 
project covering both private and public in- 
ternational law for the Western Hemi- 
sphere—to the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union. 

The Council of the League of Nations, 
pursuant to a resolution of the Assembly 
in September, 1924, appointed a committee 
of experts to study the question of progres- 
sive codification of international law. 

The Interparliamentary Union, at its con- 
ference in Washington, October 1 to 7, 1925, 
adopted a resolution looking toward “an in- 
ternational conference of nations called for 
the purpose of effecting the codification of 
international law.” 

The decisions of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice of the League of Na- 
tions are binding only upon the parties to 
the dispute submitted to it for its judgment. 
Its decisions do not establish international 
law. No court can make the fundamental 
law which it construes and applies. 

Adequate results in the field of codifica- 
tion of international law depends entirely 
upon the co-operation of all governments. 

Pursuant to American international poli- 
cies for the establishment of a reign of 
justice and not of force and compulsion, the 
calling of a Third Hague Conference for the 
codification of international law would be a 
noble contribution to world order by the 
United States. In such a conference free 
nations would meet in free assembly, purged 
of political purposes and aspirations and 
dealing with each other upon an equality and 
for the sole purpose of making more certain 
and comprehensive the body of law by which 
international conduct is to be governed and 
establishing the rules and statutes of inter- 
national right and justice. 

The futility of dependence by the world 
upon the League of Nations and its agencies 
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for action separate from political considera- 
tions and the intrigues of selfish national 
ambitions has been fully disclosed. 

With the failure of the League of Nations 
as a political mechanism for world peace 
through the employment of force and secret 
diplomacy, the way lies open for the United 
States to advance the American policy of 
international judicial settlement by persua- 
sion and the application of justice without 
the exercise of force. 


69TH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. Tinkham’s joint resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
where a hearing has been set for May 3, is 
as follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Requesting the President to Propose the Call- 
ing of a Third Hague Conference for the 
Codification of International Law. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President be, 
and he is hereby, respectfully requested to 
propose on behalf of the Governmeiut of the 
United States to the nations of the world 
the calling of a Third Hague Conference, or 
to accept an invitation to participate on be- 
half of the United States in such a confer- 
ence upon the proposal of some other govern- 
ment which had itself taken part in the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference, and to recommend to 
such conference the codification of interna- 
tional law for the following purposes: (1) 
To restate the established rules of interna- 
tional law; (2) to formulate and agree upon 
the amendments and additions, if any, to the 
rules of international law shown to be neces- 
sary or useful; (3) to endeavor to reconcile 
divergent views and to secure general agree- 
ment upon the rules which have been in dis- 
pute heretofore; and (4) to consider the sub- 
jects not now adequately regulated by inter- 
national law, but to which the interest of 
international justice requires that rules of 
law shall be declared and accepted. 
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GERMAN COLONIAL POLICY 


NE of the questions prominently dis- 

cussed in connection with Ger- 
many’s entry into the League of Nations 
is that of extending to Germany the privi- 
lege of acquiring mandated territories. 
The principal German advocate of this 
new colonial policy is Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, the president of the Reichsbank. 
During the Locarno Conference, Herr 
Schacht delivered a number of speeches, 
in which he pointed out that it would be 
utterly impossible for Germany to carry 
out the provisions of the Dawes scheme 
unless she had colonial territories. Re- 
cently he delivered a lecture before the 
German Colonial Society in which he 
elaborated the ideas he has in mind. 


Schacht’s Emphasis on the Transfer Problem 


Herr Schacht began his lecture by stat- 
ing the problem of transfer under the 
reparation scheme. He noted that Ger- 
many could fulfill her reparation obliga- 
tions only by means of an excess of ex- 
ports. These exports must largely consist 
of finished manufactured goods, as Ger- 
many can produce a surplus of little else. 
But it was easy enough to see already that 
Germany would not pay her debts in this 
way, because the manufactured goods com- 
peted with the products of the creditor 
nations, which had no desire to see them 
flooding either their own markets or the 
foreign markets in which they were them- 
selves forced to seek a footing. The other 
method of transfer, the investment by for- 
eigners of large amounts of private capital 
in German undertakings for decades, was 
also, in Herr Schacht’s opinion, unlikely 
to solve the problem. There remained, 
therefore, only the employment of Ger- 
many’s recognized productive efficiency 
and working power in obtaining those 
foodstuffs and raw materials of which all 
industrial countries are and always will be 
in need. This switching of German ac- 
tivity over to the production of raw ma- 
terials was only possible, Herr Schacht 
contended, in colonial countries, and the 
question immediately arose whether, for 
this purpose, Germany required colonies 
of her own. He gave reasons why the 


reply should be in the affirmative. 
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The economic absurdity of the Treaty 
of Versailles, he contended, was clear 
when it was realized that at the same time 
as the treaty demanded enormous pay- 
ments from Germany, it brought about an 
enormous restriction of the German cur- 
rency area. Not only did it remove Ger- 
many’s large colonial means of production, 
outside the sphere of her currency, but it 
also compelled her to acquire foreign ex- 
change for the purchase of all raw ma- 
terials from what had been her own colo- 
nies, thus artificially impairing her bal- 
ance of payments in this respect. In the 
long run, the economic and financial re- 
quirements of the Versailles Treaty had 
broken down on account of the German 
currency. From this it was clear what an 
important factor in the payment of repa- 
rations an extension of the radius of ac- 
tion of the German currency to the colo- 
nial sphere would be. 


Emigration Essential for Germany 


Emigration was essential for overpopu- 
lated Germany. Nobody cared where the 
emigrants went, if only they disappeared. 
Even a liberal country like the United 
States had adopted a strict immigration 
policy. Economical and successful emi- 
gration, avoiding political difficulties, was 
only possible to areas which did not yet 
form compact national States. 

Herr Schacht considered it unnecessary 
for the time being to discuss the respec- 
tive advantages of colonial sovereignty or 
mandates. Although he had argued that 
Germany ought to have full control over 
colonial territory, he evidently presumed 
that it would some little time before that 
became practical politics. For Germany 
colonial activity was no longer an im- 
perial, but an economic, problem. For the 
present, he continued, the point was how 
to enable Germany as soon as possible to 
resume an economic colonial activity, un- 
hampered by political friction. He saw a 
possibility of achieving this in the system 
of chartered companies, which, in spite of 
all their shortcomings, had been the foun- 
dation stone of all colonial development. 
The principle of private capitalist enter- 
prise underlying the Dawes Plan had 
alone shown a way out of the reparation 
chaos. The leading capitalists of the 
world had a very great interest in the 





settlement of the colonial problem. With 
their aid it should be possible to form a 
big colonial chartered company, to which 
a suitable territory would have to be as- 
signed, for the avowed purpose of ena- 
bling Germany’s highly developed indus- 
trial and technical organizations to be de- 
voted to colonial activity. 


Requirements to be Met 


There would be required, first, a suita- 
ble colonial area; secondly, the necessary 
number of settlers to make a start; and, 
thirdly, the necessary capital to set the en- 
terprise going. The first, a political ques- 
tion, Dr. Schacht left to those concerned. 
As regards the second, Germany should 
have no difficulty in finding suitable set- 
tlers. From the German territory as- 
signed to Poland by the Versailles Treaty 
alone nearly 1,000,000 persons had been 
driven or had fled, and most of them had 
been engaged in agricultural pursuits. As 
for capital, the attraction of a big private 
concession company was considerable. He 
had no doubt that private capital for the 
formation of a big chartered company 
would be forthcoming. Further develop- 
ments could be financed out of the funds 
which must inevitably accumulate in Ger- 
many under the Dawes Plan, owing to dif- 
ficulties of transfer. It would be advisa- 
ble to give the settlers a large measure of 
local self-government. 


EUROPE AND OUR IMMIGRATION 
POLICY 


ROFESSOR TOYNBEE, in his new 

volume on international affairs, devotes 
a whole chapter to the attitude in Europe 
toward the changes in our immigration 
policy. In discussing the principle upon 
which our policy is based, he notes the fact 
that before the war the United States re- 
ceived more than a million immigrants 
every year, whereas the recent legislation 
fixes a limit of 150,000. This restriction 
has hit some parts of Europe more than 
others, because of the plan under which 
the quota is settled for the different na- 
tions. That quota is determined by the 
proportion of inhabitants whose origin is 
attributable by birth or descent to a par- 
ticular nation. If, for example, 1 per 
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cent of the population of America were 
Swedish, in this sense Sweden would be 
entitled to send one out of every hundred 
of the immigrants admitted in the year. 
In other words, the particular national 
blend which had been formed in the United 
States between the arrival of the first 
colonist and the year 1920 “was thence- 
forward to be maintained proportionately 
unaltered.” 

He calls this a “single and intelligible 
principle,” but he notes that, as it hap- 
pens, during most of last century the 
United States were colonized from Great 
Britain and Germany. “In the last thirty 
years, on the other hand, Italy and south- 
eastern Europe have sent emigrants in 
rapidly increasing numbers. Between 1892 
and 1914 the number of immigrants from 
Italy, Austria-Hungry, and Russia had in- 
ereased from rather over 200,000 to 800,- 
000, while the number of immigrants from 
all other countries had only increased from 
350,000 to 400,000. Obviously, the new 
plan bears much more hardly on nations 
that have comparatively lately begun to 
send emigrants. Thus the quota reduced 
the figure for Italy from 280,000 to less 
than 4,000. What has become of the 
Italians who would have gone to the 
States? Many of them have gone to Latin 
South America—in the year 1923 nearly 
100,000, as against 30,000 in 1920. But 
it happens that this restriction has come at 
a time when Italy’s own neighbor was in 
need of colonists for agriculture and in- 
dustry. Of 140,000 Italians who emi- 
grated between 1921 and 1923 to other 
countries in Europe, more than 100,000 
went to France. France gives the hospital- 
ity that America now withholds. The ex- 
tent to which she depends on foreign labor 
is scarcely realized here. While we have 
more than a million of our own people 
unemployed, France finds employment for 
twice that number of foreigners, mainly 
Italians, Poles, and Czechoslovaks. The 
position of these immigrants is defined by 
treaties between France and the countries 
whence the immigrants are drawn. What 


will be the future of these alien elements ? 
Will they become a source of permanent 
power to France, filling up her deficiencies 
of population, as the Roman Empire was 
fed by the races it contrived to absorb? 
French statesmen believe this and point 
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to Marseille—a patriotic French commu- 
nity with only forty families of pure 
French descent. Who can say? Much 
will depend on the policy of France and 
something on the policy of Italy.” 


POSSIBILITY OF A LATIN-SLAV 
BLOC 


EVERAL weeks ago the Petit Pari- 

sien published an important inter- 
view with Mussolini, in which the Italian 
dictator foreshadowed the creation of a 
Latin-Slav bloc, encircling Germany, em- 
bracing France, Italy, the Little Entente, 
and Poland, and stretching from the 
Channel to the Baltic ice, a broad are 
crossing and recrossing the Alps. That 
was immediately after the visit to Rome 
of M. Nintchitch, the Jugoslav Foreign 
Minister. Since then M. Nintchitch visited 
Paris and had important conversations 
with M. Briand; and on the basis of all 
this the Manchester Guardian considers 
that the grandiose anti-German bloc is 
taking shape. 

The first result is the conclusion of a 
Franco-Jugoslav alliance of a kind that 
links Paris and Prague in principle. This 
new alliance has been completed in the 
last few days. It it intimately linked up 
with the treaty of friendship and co-oper- 
ation that Signor Mussolini and M. Nint- 
chitch have just succeeded in arranging. 
The diplomats of Rome and Paris are still 
busy upon the edifice, but it is already per- 
mitted to speak of the transformation of 
the “French Continental bloc” erected 
after the war into a Franco-Italian Con- 
tinental bloc. By all accounts Great 
Britain is left outside this combination, 
save in so far as she is a guarantor of the 
above frontiers. 


The Question of Leadership 


The semi-official Temps has confirmed 
in its leading article all the rumors that 
have been running on this subject for some 
weeks. It spoke of a coming Franco-Jugo- 
slav accord identical with the Franco- 
Czechoslovak Alliance. It linked this up 
with the new treaty between Jugoslavia 
and Italy, and even with a third between 
Jugoslavia and Greece, that will stereo- 
type the peace treaty situation in the Bal- 
kans. All this, it prophesied, is to lead 
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up “to a three-sided agreement between 
Paris, Rome, and Belgrade.” 

To the French critics who fear that 
Italy will usurp France’s leadership and 
detach her satellites of the Little Entente 
and Poland, the confident reply was given 
that these States, and “Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, and Rumania in particular,” 
will be in just as great need of France as 
heretofore. “No other great influence 
(that is, great power, by which is meant 
Italy) is able to offer the Little Entente 
the same guarantees as France’s friend- 
ship.” 

The object of all these arrangements is, 
of course, explicitly “to safeguard the ex- 
isting peace treaties ;” in other words, to 
stereotype post-war Europe. It will be 
remembered that at the time of the As- 
sembly of 1924 at Geneva, when the fa- 
mous Protocol was worked out, the prin- 
cipal French spokesmen declared that the 
two aims of French policy were (1) to 
guarantee permanently “the European 
statute of 1919” created by the peace trea- 
ties, and (2) to extend and magnify the 
“French Continental bloc” by a system of 
mutual defense. This always has been, 
and still is, the French conception of the 
Geneva Protocol, though it is not that, of 
course, of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 

Substituting, as it were, Italy for Great 
Britain, this stereotyping of post-war Eu- 
rope and this system of mutual defense 
against the former enemy States will be 
achieved by the new system if and when 
it comes into full force. It will be, the 
Temps therefore declares, the Geneva Pro- 
tocol in a new form: 


What France is aiming at is to complete 
stage by stage the western pact by a series 
of agreements of which the whole will finally 
constitute a solid system of mutual assistance 
capable, in a word, of giving Europe, under 
a new form, that general guarantee of secur- 
ity which the protocol of Geneva would have 
assured us had it been ratified and put into 
force. 


Statement of the Serbian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 


Reports that the conversations between 
the Serbian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and the Italian Dictator had for their ob- 
ject the creation of an anti-German bloc 
aroused a heated discussion in Belgrade, 





in the course of which the parliamentary 
opposition attacked the government. In 
replying to his critics, M. Nintchitch ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that from no quar- 
ter had there come an objection to the 
principle of establishing friendly relations 
between Jugoslavia and Italy. He de- 
clared that in the recent conversations 
with Signor Mussolini no engagement had 
been taken on the economic questions con- 
nected with Fiume. He denied the sug- 
gestion that had been thrown out, that the 
solidarity of the Little Entente would be 
endangered. In the course of a eulogy of 
the League of Nations, he asserted that its 
authority would be strengthened more and 
more by regional agreements. 

The Belgrade press praises M. Nint- 
chitch’s statement. The Vreme writes: 

The statement was clear and precise. When 
he first took up his post, the Foreign Min- 
ister inherited a complicated situation, one 
feature of which was a number of disputes 
that were pending and most of which have 
now been positively settled. The rapid con- 
sideration of the foreign policy of the king- 
dom has had a beneficial effect on its interior 
consolidation. Not only are we partisans of 
Locarno; we can assert that before Locarno 
our country had adopted that policy. 


POLISH-RUMANIAN GUARANTEE 
PACT 


te MARCH 26 Poland and Rumania 
signed a new political convention, 
which differs substantially from their old 
treaty of mutual defense and assistance. 
The old treaty was really a military con- 
vention and had a great value for both 
countries at a time when Russia was still 
regarded as a danger for all the border 
States. Rumania attached special impor- 
tance to her alliance with Poland, in view 
of the still unsettled Bessarabia dispute. 
Since that time great changes have oc- 
curred, Poland’s relations with Russia 
have improved considerably, and are almost 
friendly. Poland would not risk a war 
with Russia for Bessarabia’s sake. On the 
other hand, the Bessarabian problem is 
much less acute. The treaty of 1920, 
which allotted Bessarabia to Rumania, re- 
ceived the ratification of the Great Powers. 
The Geneva Protocol, and Locarno still 
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more, gave a different turn to the security 
problem. “Security, guarantee, arbitra- 
tion” is the new slogan. 

These are the reasons why the new Po- 
lish-Rumanian Convention is of a distinct 
character. First of all, according to the 
League’s terminology, it is called a “guar- 
antee treaty,” and no more a “political 
convention” or alliance treaty. The word- 
ing of the preamble of the treaty is taken 
from the Locarno agreements, and the pre- 
amble itself connects this treaty with the 
Locarno guarantees. 

Article 1 of the treaty consists of a 
mutual guarantee of political independence 
and territorial integrity and is almost a 
repetition of article 10 of the League’s 
pact. 


Three Possibilities of War 


Article 2 of the new treaty, the most im- 
portant one, provides for three possibilities 
of a defensive war, namely, two in the case 
when the aggressor is a member of the 
League, an ordinary aggression and an 
aggression after a conciliation procedure, 
and one in the case when the aggressor is 
outside the League. The Polish-French 
Convention of Locarno gave the formula 
for the two first cases, and the article 17 
of the pact for the third case. This article 
2 pledges both insides to immediate aid 
and assistance (aide et assistance) in the 
case of unprovoked aggression. 

One of the next articles foresees the con- 
clusion of an arbitration treaty. The rest, 
as to collaboration in international affairs, 
&c., is a repetition of the old treaty. 

The whole treaty is rather elastic, in 
order to enable it to be included into or 
to connect it with other similar treaties. 
The idea of a sort of an Eastern Locarno— 
possibly even with Russia—lies behind it. 
The old Polish-Rumanian alliance sur- 
vives in a modified form. The new treaty 
might justly be regarded as a transition 
form from a group alliance to a larger 
regional guarantee pact on Locarno lines. 
It has lost the anti-Russian character of 
the old convention. 
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EXCHANGE OF POPULATION 
BETWEEN GREECE AND 
TURKEY 


HE Constantinople correspondent of 

the Manchester Guardian reports that 
the exchange of two million people be- 
tween Greece and Turkey has now reached 
a critical stage over the question of prop- 
erty evaluation which only the Mixed 
Commission of the League of Nations has 
prevented from developing into a rupture 
between the two countries. What has been 
called history’s greatest trek was carried 
out with comparatively little friction, un- 
der the supervision of this Mixed Com- 
mission of eleven members, four Greeks, 
four Turks, and three heutrals chosen by 
the League, appointed at the Lausanne 
Peace Conference. More than 400,000 
Moslems were transferred from Greece to 
Turkey and approximately 250,000 Greeks 
were brought from Turkey to Greece, 
1,250,000 Greeks having been exiled from 
Anatolia before the forcible exchange set 
in. The 300,000 Greeks in Constanti- 
nople and an equal number of Moslems 
in western Thrace were exempted from 
the exchange by the terms of the Lausanne 
Convention, thus leaving minorities in 
both countries, although confined to pre- 
scribed limits and not free to move to 
other parts of the country. 

One result of the exchange has been to 
deprive the undeveloped plains of Ana- 
tolia of so many much-needed agricultur- 
ists that Turkey now has only 15 people 
to the square mile (compared with 123 in 
Greece). Another is that today thousands 
of once-prosperous people are walking the 
streets of Constantinople and Athens with- 
out funds and with only a slip of paper 
bearing an inventory of their property, for 
which they were to be reimbursed in their 
new land. Their hearts are full of bitter- 
ness for the governments of their late 
homelands, because they justly believe 
they are delaying a settlement for political 
reasons. 


The Evaluation Nettle 


The Mixed Commission has for some 
time past been keeping Greeks and Turks 
from flying at each other’s throats over 
this question of property evaluation. It 
has proved a good buffer between the two 
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governments, whose relations are admit- 
tedly strained. To date, neither govern- 
ment has indicated that it wants an evalu- 
ation. In fact, Turkey has been agitating 
in favor of wiping the slate of claims on 
both sides in order to avoid the trouble 
and expense of an evaluation. She is will- 
ing to do this, she says, in spite of the fact 
that the value of the properties aban- 
doned by her 400,000 Moslems exceeds 
that of the properties of the one and one- 
half million Greeks. Greece, on the other 
hand, insists that this cannot be true, but 
only an evaluation, she says, can decide 
the question. 

The fact of the matter is that both coun- 
tries have been afraid to take the first step 
toward solving the problem of evaluation 
because each fears the result will show 
that it is the debtor of large sums to the 
other. Both are, therefore, putting off 
the day of reckoning. Both are playing 
for time, hoping that some new diversion 
will engross public attention. Each is 
convinced that even should the valuation 
be made the debtor will never pay. To 
reimburse their new nationals for the 
millions of pounds’ worth of abandoned 
property, the governments would have to 
borrow the money, and, owing to the prej- 
udice and political hate in each country 
against the other, no money could be raised 
in either to reimburse émigrés of the 
other. 

All those exchanged have filed with the 
Mixed Commission estimates of the value 
of their property, in most cases grossly 
exaggerated. Most of them have received 
not more than 20 per cent of their prop- 
erty value, and this two years after their 
governments had promised them 100 per 
cent. 


Work of the Mixed Commission 


While this vexed question, admittedly 
full of explosive material, is hanging fire, 
the commission has been able to go ahead 
with the work of settling the status of the 
Albanian Moslems in Epirus, the major- 
ity of whom are of Albanian origin and 
therefore exempted from the exchange 
convention. The commission is also occu- 
pied with the task of defining the judicial 
status of thousands of those already ex- 
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Pressing for mediation is the refusal of 
the Greeks to return to the Moslems in 
western Thrace the properties requisi- 
tioned by the Greek authorities as reprisal 
for the maltreatment of the 40,000 Con- 
stantinopolitan Greeks whose homes have 
been seized by the Turkish authorities. 

The commission is also trying to obtain 
the return to their owners of all property 
requisitioned by the two governments dur- 
ing the World War and subsequent Greco- 
Turk conflict. The owners are non-ex- 
changeables. Their properties were seized 
during the fighting in the same way that 
German and other enemy properties were 
requisitioned in England, and vice versa. 

The foregoing is but one of many ques- 
tions in dispute between Greece and Tur- 
key, the settlement of which is provided 
through the League under so-called declar- 
ation No. 9 of the Lausanne Treaty. 

Meanwhile Greece’s failure to ratify the 
Angora Convention recently negotiated 
with Turkey is the cause of friction. The 
convention was signed after a year of ne- 
gotiation. It decides, among other things, 
the fate of 40,000 Constantinopolitan 
Greeks by prohibiting them from return- 
ing to reside in Constantinople, from 
which they fled in 1922-3. Most of their 
properties have been sold up as biens 
abandonnés by the Angora Government, 
and the former owners are in Greece try- 
ing to prevent ratification by the Athens 
yovernment. 

An interesting development of the 
whole situation is that Turkey looks with 
favor on the idea that the Mixed Commis- 
sion be suppressed. The disappearance of 
the commission would be a blow to the 
minorities, who look upon it, since the 
abolition of the capitulations, as their 
only link with the outside world. 


THE FUTURE OF IRAQ 


HE British High Commissioner for 

Iraq, Sir Henry Dobbs, in a recent 
interview with a press correspondent, has 
given a comprehensive view of the problems 
confronting Great Britain, as the manda- 
tory power in Mesopotamia. He discussed 
the question of frontiers, of commercial 
and general development. 
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Iraq Frontiers and the Kurds 


With regard to the frontiers of Iraq, 
the High Commissioner said : 


On the northern frontier we do not antici- 
pate serious trouble. Tribal raids in the 
spring, and perhaps in the autumn, such as 
often occur on the northwest frontier, there 
may well be, but that there will be con- 
siderable friction is unexpected. The recent 
agreement of M. de Jouvenel with the Turks 
makes no difference to the position of Iraq 
vis-a-vis Turkey, and any minor rectification 
that may or may not have been made in the 
Syrian-Turkish frontier east of Nisibin will 
not adversely affect the British mandatory. 
On the south there is, now that the Clayton 
line has been agreed upon between Sultan 
Ibn Saoud and the British representative, 
nothing to fear from the Wahabis, and on 
the west the border of Iraq is conterminous 
with Transjordan. The crux of the matter 
lies, therefore, with Turkey, and we hope 
soon to arrange with Angora a definite settle- 
ment. 


Asked about the possibility of Kurd in- 
dependence, which seems to be a matter 
of considerable agitation for the Turkish 
Government, Sir Henry said: 


There is and will be no question of Kur- 
dish independence. Turkey may rest perfectly 
assured that, however the League of Nations’ 
recommendations are carried out in regard 
to the respecting of the privileges, linguistic 
and other, of the Kurds in Iraq, the question 
of Kurdish independence will never arise. 
It is, and has now for many months been, 
the aim of the Arab Government to amalga- 
mate rather than to absorb the Kurds of 
southern Kurdistan. Admittedly the Turks 
had some justification, in view of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Sévres, for suppos- 
ing that an independent Kurdistan was one 
of Britain’s objects in the Middle East, but 
that attitude of mind in British advisers has 
irretrievably disappeared. In the last two 
years I myself have, I think, finally con- 
vinced the Kurds in Iraq that a separate 
independence is an impossible ideal, although 
their future within Iraq is bright. 


Problem of Commercial Development 


With regard to the question of com- 
mercial development in the mandated ter- 
ritory, the High Commissioner said : 
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That has, of course, been held up by the un- 
certainty of the future of the Mosul vilayet, 
But already much is being done. The Asfar 
Convention, by which it is hoped to irrigate 
an area round the Diala River, contains in it 
terms whose interpretation bears certain dif- 
ficulties (chiefly concerning the relations be- 
tween the Diala Company and the Bagdad 
Government) which have not yet been en- 
tirely solved, but if the waters of the Diala 
River remain in fairly constant volume the 
future of this particular scheme should be 
assured. 

It is not only through canalization, how- 
ever, that cotton can be profitably grown in 
Iraq; for it may well be that the most promis- 
ing prospects are to be found in the flooding, 
to the depth of about a mile on either side 
and by means of pumping, of the banks of 
Mesopotamia’s numerous rivers. Already 
among the Arabs there is a constant and in- 
creasing demand for pumping machinery. 

Another feature which may soon become 
prominent on Iraq’s landscape is the artesian 
well. For over a hundred miles in the 
Euphrates area south of Hit, for instance, 
there is a most admirable terrain for the 
sinking of artesian wells. 

In addition to cotton, there is, to my mind, 
a big future in Iraq for such things as wheat 
and flax. 


Local Population and Great Britian 


Asked about the attitude of the local 
population to the work done by the British 
representatives and the general feeling 
of the people of Iraq toward Great Britain, 
Sir Henry replied: 

As soon as things are under way, the 
nomad tribes of the desert will surely be 
attracted, as they have been attracted in the 
past, to the more flourishing interior. This 
is no new process, so that the increase of the 
population will scarcely be an artificial one. 
Probably most of these immigrants will be 
agriculturists, but if, as is hoped, the work- 
ings in connection with oil in the neighbor- 
hood of Khanikin, on the Persian frontier, 
and in the Mosul vilayet realize expectations, 
they will both promote and absorb a con- 
siderable portion of Iraq’s new population. 


As for the future of Anglo-Iraq re- 
lations, the High Commissioner expressed 
himself as of the opinion that “British 
prestige stands higher and Britons are 
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genuinely more respected in Iraq than any- 
where else in the east, from Egypt to 
India.” 


THE ARMIES OF CHINA 


N a lecture delivered recently before 
Pine British Royal United Service In- 
stitution, Major General Sir John Fowler, 
who for three years was in command of 
the British troops in China, gave a con- 
cise picture of the armed forces now oper- 
ating in the various wars which are going 
on in China. According to General 
Fowler, there is no national army of 
China, with a definite central organiza- 
tion. There are various armies, com- 
manded by leaders who work for their own 
ends. ‘There is continual change in the 
composition of these armies; sometimes 
they are fighting on one side and some- 
times against it. The so-called generals 
who command these armies collect recruits 
as cheaply as they can and use them to at- 
tain their own ends, and in most cases to 
fill their own pockets. Still it is worth 
mentioning that the orders of the Govern- 
ment of Peking are still observed to a cer- 
tain extent throughout China. 


Chinese as Fighters 


China has a very old civilization. Con- 
fusius’s teaching is against a martial spirit 
and discourages war and strife. Therein 
lies the difference between the Chinese 
and the Japanese. The Chinese depict the 
“God of War” in tragic guise in their 
temples, but do not think much of this. 
In such a vast country as China, there are 
many types, but no such thing as pacifi- 
cism for China as a whole. The Chinese 
have many estimable points. They are 
hardy, very fearless, most hospitable, very 
polite, quick to learn, and there is very 
little they cannot be taught. They are 
not demonstrative, but learn steadily, and 
are very hard working, so long as they 
work for themselves. As far as discipline 
is concerned, there is no difference, and 
they are not fanatical in the least and very 
tolerant, even in regard to religion. 

The ordinary coolie has a hard struggle 
to exist and is willing to do anything if 
assured he will be lodged and fed, and that 
is why it is possible to get any number of 
recruits who are on the verge of starva- 





tion. ‘They have no compunction about 
fighting against their own people, with the 
one proviso that their families are looked 
after and secured against reprisals. 

The whole country is infested with rob- 
bers led by anyone and living on the coun- 
try—regular pests to all. The bandits are 
ill-armed and poor fighters, yet the Chi- 
nese never put up much of a fight against 
them. All these bandits are anxious to 
become soldiers, and some time ago some 
700 were so incorporated. Perhaps the 
reason why they met with little opposition 
was that there are so few arms among the 
people of China, though Mauser pistols 
used for purposes of execution were be- 
coming common. As far as horsemanship 
in the south is concerned, they know 
nothing about it; they are more terrified 
by a man on a horse than by a motor car. 
In North China there are good ponies and 
good riders. They ought to be able to 
raise good mounted troops, but we have 
never seen any cavalry, though Chang 
Tso-lin had some in his recent operations. 


The Best Material 


The best soldiers in China are the Yun- 
nanese in the west and the Shantung 
people in the east. There are a lot of 
Yunnanese in Canton, whither they had 
been imported to fight, since they are 
purely mercenaries, and have received a 
certain amount of military training from 
the French. The Shantungese in Man- 
churia have proved to be pretty good 
material. 

The Chinese, though lacking in martial 
spirit, are by no means cowards. They 
have shown this in the police and detec- 
tive force, where they have exhibited ex- 
traordinary bravery. The Chinese have a 
list of trades in order of honor, and 
soldiering comes last but one. They have 
always been beaten by warlike people, but 
they are extraordinarily good bargainers 
and remarkably able to hold their own. 

At Weihaiwei they had a regiment of 
Shantung men; they were entirely satis- 
fied with the material, which was very 
amenable to discipline and could be easily 
trained. They did very well indeed in the 
fighting in 1900 for the relief of the 
legations. At Shanghai there was a vol- 
unteer company raised from the local 
Chinese and commanded by Chinese offi- 
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cers. It was one of the best companies in 
the volunteers; this was particularly due 
to the zeal of the Chinese gentleman who 
trained them. 

The Chinese make extremely good en- 
gineers, especially in bamboo bridge-build- 
ing and the like. It was a Chinese con- 
tractor who performed the difficult feat of 
lifting the wireless mast to the top of the 
wall at Peking. 

The country is very varied and very 
difficult—flat and intersected with water- 
courses here and dotted with mountains 
there—mountains through which troops 
cannot pass. There are few roads outside 
the treaty ports, though the two to Che- 
foo and Jehol are making progress. The 
whole of China, from the point of view of 
modern armies, would be a very difficult 
one to operate in. 


Arms Ammunition Equipment 


The armies are well equipped with 
modern rifles—small bore—and ammuni- 
tion of varied types, but serviceable. 
Smuggling of arms despite attempted pro- 
hibition is still going on, and there is no 
chance of stopping it. There are a num- 
ber of arsenals, one being at Shanghai, 
which is continually being fought for. 
There is an arsenal at Peking and another 
at Canton, while Marshal Wu Pei-fu has 
another, according to report, at Loyang. 
It is reported that Chang Tso-lin has 
spent £2,000,000 on the arsenal at Muk- 
den in equipment. A Chinese is in com- 
plete control, but there are one or two 
Europeans there. The arsenal is capable 
of turning out 100 rifles and 300,000 
rounds of small-arms ammunition per day 
and about 500 shells, while it can make 
100 field-guns and 100 machine-guns in 
the year. The equipment is indeed rather 
better than that of the troops who use it. 
It is, however, hard to get the troops to 
keep it in good order. 

No airplanes are manufactured in the 
country, but they are being imported by 
Chang Tso-lin, who has a lot of them. 
The reason for the bad upkeep of equip- 
ment is the frequent “rake-offs” which 
take place before pay reaches the troops. 

The Chinese are good mechanics and 
expert in the handling of motors. The 
uniform and equipment seem always to 





be the same, in regard to all armies. It is 
blue-gray and flimsy and not made for 
hard usage. With it the troops wear a 
distinguishing arm-band. In the winter, 
in the north, they wear wadded cotton 
clothes. When it is wet they carry um- 
brellas, which are extraordinarily useful. 
The Chinese are thoroughly accustomed to 
its use and it is a great protection. 

Transport is excellently done by local 
carts, pack animals, coolies, and junks. 
Transport for ambulances and field hos- 
pitals is practically nil and medical ar- 
rangements are very poor. There are few 
tents ; the troops live in the villages in the 
native houses. So far as supplies are con- 
cerned, the troops live on the country, 
though when there is an attempt to mo- 
bilize on a large scale some effort is made 
to accumulate supplies of grain, mostly 
millet. 

The railways figure largely in the fight- 
ing. Though not allowed to fight one and 
a half miles on either side of the line, the 
rival commanders use the lines for travel 
and themselves find the refreshment cars 
very useful. All forces try to do impos- 
sibilities with railway transport. 


Training by Foreigners 


There are about 200 Red Russian in- 
structors in Canton. Chang Tso-lin has 
a corps of about 900 Russians in Man- 
churia; they do remarkably well. Chan 
has, also, a number of Mongolian instruc- 
tors—all Russian subjects. The Chinese 
have a staff college and military college. 
At the Japanese maneuvers, however, there 
are many Chinese officers belonging to 
all parties, and they hobnobb together 
amicably. 

Intrigue precedes campaigns, support 
being bought with actual money payments. 
Then one side sends a telegram denouncing 
the other side, offering a reward for the 
leaders, dead or alive, and a sliding scale 
of payment to the troops who will desert. 
They then commence an attack by work- 
ing along the railway. Tactics in opera- 
tion are never so good as the intention. 
Troops, though starting to advance in 
order, soon get to mass formation in at- 
tack. Their rifle-firing is very wild, their 
machine-gun work more effective, and 
their artillery fire not up to much, though 
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improving. Battles always appear to be 
inconclusive and indecisive. The reason 
is that if one leader does well, the others 
get nervous and ready to turn against 
him. Another reason is the lack of an 
objective, and another their self-content. 

Chinese armies are really formidable, 
through their weapons and their numbers. 


MILITARISM IN KOREA 


HE Japanese Government has decided 

to extend the system of military exer- 
cises now in effect in the schools of Japan 
to some of the schools maintained in Ko- 
rea. Instructions to this effect have been 
issued to the educational section of the 
Governor General’s office in Seoul. On 
the basis of these instructions, Mr. Hirai, 
chief of the educational section, has issued 
a statement in which he describes the sys- 
tem to be followed in Korea. 


Drill Limited to Higher Schools 


Military drill in Korea will be applied 
to those schools the students of which are 
liable to military service. The public 
middle schools, 10 in number, the Gov- 
ernment Normal School, Keijo Public 
Commercial School, Jinsen Public Com- 
mercial School, and the First Public 
Commercial School of Fusan, totaling 14, 
will, therefore, include military drill in 
their curricula at the beginning of the 
new fiscal year. The benefit arising from 
its enforcement will be reduction of the 
term of military service in favor of grad- 
uates to five months in the case of the 
normal school and to one year in the case 
of middle schools. In view of the fact 
that revision of the military service law 
was mooted at the conference between the 
War Office and the Educational Ministry 
concerning the introduction of drill, there 
is no knowing but that the revision will 
take such a form as to affect the privilege 
actually enjoyed by students of serving in 
the army as one-year volunteers. Lest 
students or graduates of those schools in 
which the drill will not be enforced may 
forfeit the one-year volunteer privilege, 
the government general is at present hold- 
ing correspondence with the home au- 
thorities with a view to preservation of it 
in favor of students in Korea. 





Appointment of Officers on Active Service 


The new departure in the Korea scheme 
consists in the appointment of officers on 
active service to the schools already men- 
tioned and an increase in the number of 
hours for athletic exercises. These offi- 
cers will give military exercises to stu- 
dents, but will not displace any gymnastic 
teachers in the service of the different 
schools. Greater efficiency in training of 
students and more effective fruit from the 
exercises will be the guiding object in the 
appointment of such officers. These offi- 
cers will discharge their duties under the 
supervision and direction of the principal 
of the school and give exercises in accord- 
ance with the specified course for military 
drill. In consequence of the adoption of 
the new measure, the hours for gymnastic 
exercises per week for each school year 
will be increased by two. 

Firearms now owned by the fourteen 
schools referred to total 2,100. This num- 
ber is short by some 400 of the number 
required by them on the adoption of the 
new plan, but since informal arrangement 
has already been arrived at for free trans- 
fer of the needed rifles from the War and 
Naval Office, the schools will experience 
no shortage. The principals of the schools 
at which the drill is to be introduced will 
shortly be convened for a conference to 
which military authorities will also be 
invited. 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 


March 16—April 15 


March 16—The League of Nations 
Council postpones the admission of Ger- 
many to the League till September. 

March 17—The League Assembly, 
blocked by the Council disagreement, ad- 
journs. 

March 17—Missionaries in Peking op- 
pose our participating in the use of force 
at Taku. 

March 18—The League Council, at its 
concluding session, appoints a commis- 
sion of fifteen to study the composition of 
the Council and method of election with a 
view to possible revision. The commis- 
sion is asked to meet May 10. 
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March 26—Secretary Kellogg announces 
that Chile and Peru have agreed to ac- 
cept the mediation of the United States 
in the Tacna-Arica dispute, and that the 
plebiscite will be postponed. 

March 29—The League of Nations ad- 
dresses an invitation to the United States 
and the signatories of the World Court 
Protocol to meet at Geneva September 1 
to confer as to the American reservations. 

March 31—The German Government 
decides to accept the invitation to par- 
ticipate in the work of the League Com- 
mission, which is to inquire into the 
future organization of the Council. 

April 1—It is reported that the League 
Secretariat has sent a circular letter to the 
signatories of the World Court Protocol 
urging them to treat with the United 
States concerning her reservations at Ge- 
neva only. 

April 1—After long-continued strain, 
the coalition between the Croats and Serbs 
in Juguslavia is broken by the resignation 
of Stephan Raditch from the Ministry of 
Education. 

April 2—President Coolidge appoints 
Col. Carmi A. Thompson, of Ohio, to make 
an economic survey of the Philippine 
Islands. 

April 4—One hundred and ten Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church pro- 
test to the United States Senate against 
the ratification of the Lausanne Treaty 
with Turkey. 

April 5—Representative Tinkham, of 
Massachusetts, introduces a joint resolu- 
tion in the House requesting President 
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Coolidge to call a Third Hague Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International 
Law. 

April 5—Senator Borah, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, defends 
the ratification of the Lausanne Treaty 
with Turkey. 

April 6—Senator Means, of Colorado, 
presents a joint resolution in the Senate 
requesting President Coolidge to call an 
International Conference for the Codifi- 
cation of International Law. 

April 6—Plentipotentiaries of Chile and 
Peru meet in Washington with Secretary 
Kellogg to discuss the Tacna-Arica situa- 
tion. 

April 6—Secretary Kellogg receives a 
letter, signed by one hundred and six 
American residents of Constantinople, 
urging immediate ratification of the Lau- 
sanne Treaty with Turkey. 

April 7—The first Pan-American Con- 
gress of Journalists meets in Washington. 

April ?—Senator Goff introduces a 
resolution in the Senate asking President 
Coolidge to call a Third Hague Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International 
Law. 

April 10—The Soviet Government re- 
fuses to participate in the League’s dis- 
armament conference or the economic con- 
ference, to be held in Switzerland. 

April 10—By a bloodless coup d’état, 
leaders of the Chinese national armies, 
former followers of Marshal Feng, de- 
pose President Yuan, free former Presi- 
dent Tsao Kun, and call Marshal Wu to 
“restore the political situation” in Peking. 





THE EXTRAORDINARY 


ASSEMBLY AT GENEVA 


By PRO-LEAGUE AMERICANS 


(What follows is made available by an 
American group at Geneva with the earnest 
purpose of pointing out facts and tendencies 
which are obvious in Geneva, but may not be 
obvious at a distance. The object is to be 
constructive, not critical. International good- 
will can only be helped by true appreciation, 
which it is hoped this analysis may be con- 
sidered. It is, in sum, written for those who 
want facts, by a group with a profound faith 
in their own country and in other countries.) 


OT even the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the League of Nations can 
claim that the Council and the Assembly, 


which met on the 8th of March, covered 
themselves with glory. They had come 
together for the express purpose of acunit- 
ting Germany to the League. All the 
member States wanted to and Germany 
wanted them to, but they adjourned with- 
out even voting on the question. It was 
a failure—a failure to accomplish the ob- 
ject which was universally desired. 

On this everybody is agreed, but the 
minute discussion starts as to the causes 
of the failure, of how serious it is, of what 
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the effects will be, there is the widest di- 
versity of opinion. The optimists—and 
M. Briand boasted of being “an impeni- 
tent optimist”’—-see silver linings to the 
clouds. The faint-hearted are despondent. 
Rarely has there been more honest differ- 
ence of opinion among the friends of the 
League about what it all means. This con- 
fusion of thought among those who ought 
to know seems to be due to the fact that 
the crisis was itself confused. There were 
at least three crises in one. Even such a 
statement is too simple, as the confusion 
was increased by certain personal ambi- 
tions and petty quarrels which would have 
little influence in normal situations, but 
which have exaggerated importance in 
times of crisis. 

Of the three major issues which pro- 
duced the deadlock, only one had any di- 
rect connection with Germany or her ap- 
plication for membership of the League. 
The other two might have arisen at any 
time and on any pretext. They were con- 
stitutional questions, which had to be 
fought out some time; it was an unfortu- 
nate accident that they flared up at this 
moment. 


The First Phase 


The first and most dangerous crisis was 
directly due to the candidacy of Germany. 
After four years of ghastly warfare and 
five years more of the bitterest wranglings 
over reparations, the leading statesmen of 
Europe had met at Locarno, had agreed to 
let bygones be bygones, to stop the acri- 
monious discussion as to who was to blame 
and to begin working together, to lay the 
foundation and to build up as rapidly as 
possible a new era of concord between the 
former enemies. The “spirit of Locarno” 
was wonderful, but no one expected, nor 
had any right to expect, that it would be 
easy or simple to realize this ideal in prac- 
tice. And the entrance of Germany into 
the League of Nations would be and was 
intended to be a formal recognition of the 
new status, a practical application of the 
ideal. 

Thoughtful people were a bit worried as 
the date approached. The entrance of 
Germany would certainly require some 
Sweeeping reorganization. Could this 


great change be brought about smoothly 
or would it cause Sturm und Drang? 





Would the accord between the former ene- 
mies be complete enough to stand the 
strain of practical application? To any- 
one who had grown up in the memory of 
our American Civil War and of its long 
aftermath of bitterness, the entrance of 
yermany into the League of Nations on 
terms of complete and unqualified equality 
so quickly after the end of the war seemed 
rather like Jefferson Davis being offered 
a place in the Cabinet of President Grant! 
There seemed real danger that in try- 
ing to hurry things the old wounds would 
be reopened and that the spirit of Locarno 
would be destroyed by such a test. Hap- 
pily this danger did not materialize. In 
spite of the check, in spite of the post- 
ponement, the accord between the states- 
men who had met at Locarno was stronger 
on the day the Assembly adjourned than 
on the day it was convened. As Sir Austen 
Chamberlain said to the Assembly: “I am 
profoundly happy to be able to say that 
the difficulties which existed in the ranks 
of the seven Locarno powers have been re- 
moved, and that if they had been the only 
obstacles at this moment we might vote 
the entry of Germany.” There was a 
closer understanding, a higher degree of 
cordiality, between Luther, Stresemann, 
Chamberlain, Briand, Vandervelde, Benes, 
and Skryrinsky at the end of the crisis 
than at its beginning. The good accom- 
plished at Locarno was not weakened, but 
reinforced, by the struggle at Geneva. 


The Second Phase 


The second crisis, which had nothing 
whatever to do with Germany, was perhaps 
the most important of all. It went to the 
very central, the most vital, problem of 
the League. It is difficult to make this 
issue clear without writing a book on the 
history of the League. In some ways it 
resembled the familiar political conflicts 
at home, between the central government 
and States rights, between the executive 
and the legislature. The very life of the 
League depends on public discussion of 
public questions, on full opportunity for 
study and consideration. This is illus- 
trated by the rules of procedure which 
have been adopted by the Assembly, and 
which intentionally make it difficult to put 
any items on the order of the day for dis- 
cussion which have not been called to the 
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attention of the member States four 
months before the opening of the Assem- 
bly. All these elaborate rules have been 
devised to prevent surprise, to decrease 
the chances of stampeding the Assembly. 
The delegates do not like to be asked to 
vote on questions which have not previ- 
ously been submitted to their govern- 
ments for careful study. 

A good many times in the past this issue 
has arisen in smaller matters and always 
the Assembly has jealously tried to guard 
its prerogatives. This time it arose in an 
aggravated form. The member States on 
very short notice were invited to attend an 
extraordinary session of the Assembly, and 
the second of the three items on the order 
of the day called for action on sugestions 
which would be made by the Council in 
regard to creating new seats on the Coun- 
cil. That meant that not till after the 
delegates reached Geneva would they know 
what proposals in this very important 
matter would be laid before them. The 
Dutch Government protested against this 
procedure at once. It was the common 
understanding that Germany should be 
given a permanent seat on the Council; on 
this there was general agreement. How- 
ever, rumors were afoot that the Council 
would propose a very much more sweeping 
reorganization and nobody knew exactly 
what the proposal would be. 

The details of the situation are compli- 
cated in the extreme and even after the 
event it is impossible to separate fact from 
fancy. It was generally believed that some 
of the Locarno group had gotten together 
in private and agreed on a program—the 
simultaneous creation of permanent seats 
for Germany, Poland, Spain, and Brazil— 
which they intended to spring suddenly on 
the Assembly, and, as everybody was anx- 
ious to get Germany into the League, they 
hoped to jam this proposal through 
quickly, without adequate discussion. 

To properly understand this aspect of 
the crisis, it is necessary to give no atten- 
tion to the details of the “combination,” 
which rumor said had been prepared by 
Chamberlain and Briand. It was not the 
substance of their proposals which mat- 
tered ; they might be good or bad; the im- 
portant thing was the procedure. 

If it should prove possible for a group 
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of members of the League to get together 
in private and, without the public discus- 
sion which is the essence of the “Geneva 
atmosphere,” decide on a program and 
force it through the League, it would be 
an unqualified defeat. It would be a step 
backward to the nineteenth century con- 
ception of the “Concert of Powers.” It 
would have proved that the small nations 
had no real influence in the League, and 
that the real power was in the hands of 
an international oligarchy. 

It was necessary to prevent such a de- 
feat, even if the cost was to postpone the 
entrance of Germany. 

Opinion might differ as to whether or 
not the Council should be enlarged. Opin- 
ion might differ as to which nations should 
be added to the Council; but, aside from 
the governments involved in the “combi- 
nation,” there was unanimous conviction 
that no important alteration should be 
made in the structure of the League with- 
out full time for consideration and public 
discussion. 

This phase of the crisis was solved—a 
victory for the League principles—by the 
veto of Sweden. ‘The Council could not 
act in the matter without unanimity. 
Sweden refused to vote for any enlarge- 
ment of the Council beyond the granting 
of a permanent seat to Germany. 

The Swedish attitude does not seem to 
have been a decisive stand against any re- 
organization of the Council, but against 
any such action without public discussion 
and time for consideration. The effort to 
jam through the “combination” was de- 
feated by the Swedish veto, and every time 
Mr. Unden’s name was mentioned in the 
Assembly there was enthusiastic applause. 
This was partly due to his generous offer 
to resign from the Council to facilitate an 
acceptable compromise; but he had the 
whole-hearted support of the great major- 
ity of the members of the League in his 
“veto.” 

This battle had to be fought and won if 
the League was to live. It was most un- 
fortunate that it came off at the moment 
when everybody wanted to admit Ger- 
many. It was a victory, a necesscary vic- 
tory, but—coming at this particular mo- 
ment, delaying the entry of Germany into 
the League—a costly one. 
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The Third Phase 


The third and final crisis was that 

raised by the veto of Brazil. Of all the 
hases of this confused conflict, it is the 

most difficult to understand. 

When the question of Germany’s en- 
trance into the League was first raised, the 
Germans, quite naturally, asked for assur- 
ance that they would be recognized as one 
of the great powers and be given a per- 
manent seat on the Council, on a par with 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 
She addressed diplomatic notes to all the 
ten governments represented on the Coun- 
cil, Brazil included, and later announced 
that she had received satisfactory answers. 
The Swedish Government sent a copy of 
its reply to Germany to the League and it 
was published. The others were not made 
public; but, as Germany was satisfied, 
everyone thought the replies were satisfac- 
tory. The Brazilian reply has now, after 
the crisis, been published, and while on 
first reading it seems satisfactory, it does 
contain certain vague phrases, which ad- 
mit of the interpretation that the Brazil- 
ian Government meant to insist on get- 
ting a permanent seat for herself as a con- 
dition for voting a permanent seat for 
fermany. Certainly the German Govern- 
ment was fooled, and it is hard to escape 
the conviction that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment knew of the misunderstanding and 
did nothing to clear it up. Up till the 
very last moment almost everybody 
thought that the Brazilian delegate would 
withdraw his veto, but he did not. 

There was little support for the Brazil- 
ian claim to be given a permanent seat, 
not even among the Latin American re- 
publics. There was no chance at this time 
of success for her candidacy, and as she 
refused to vote for a permanent seat for 
Germany except on this condition, there 
was absolute deadlock. It would have been 
disloyal to Germany to vote her into the 
League unless the promise to give her a 
permanent seat could be fulfilled at the 
same time. 

Until we know a great deal more about 
what happened behind closed doors than 
we do at present, it is unwise to pass a 
final judgment on Brazil. Certainly her 
action was not the sole cause of the crisis. 
Other nations were just as inclined to push 





their national aspirations ahead of the 
general interests. Spain, while not using 
her right to veto, threatened to withdraw 
from the League if she also was not 
granted a permanent seat on the Council. 
Poland and some of her larger friends also 
threatened trouble. There was a very gen- 
eral outburst of narrow nationalistic am- 
bitions, and a great deal was said by a 
great many people in secret which no one 
would have cared to say in public. 

It is also obvious that much of the 
blame which has been heaped upon Brazil 
for exercising this right of veto comes with 
rather poor grace from those who fran- 
tically applauded Sweden for exercising 
the same right. The Assembly of the 
League of Nations is just as human as any 
of us individuals. They applaud the veto 
when used in what they consider their in- 
terests and condemn it when the shoe is 
on the other foot. 


Adjournment 


In the face of this deadlock the Assem- 
bly did—not the only thing it might have 
done, but the only wise thing—it ad- 
journed. Always in such crises there are 
the impatient ones, who fear postponement 
more than anything else. There were no 
end of wild suggestions as to how the dead- 
lock might be broken, how Brazil or 
Sweden might be “forced” to withdraw 
their vetos. 

But already, in its short history, the 
League has learned that the longest way 
round is often the shortest way home. The 
only satisfactory solution of the tangle 
must be one that is voluntarily accepted 
by everybody. The Germans were very 
quick to understand this. Several pro- 
posed “solutions” were rejected by them, 
because they did not want to have their 
entry into the League the cause of fatal 
offense to any of its members. 

One compromise which was discussed 
was the proposal that Sweden and Czecho- 
slovakia should voluntarily resign from 
their non-permanent seats on the Council 
and so allow the immediate election of 
Poland and Holland; but such a solution 
would obviously have dodged the real is- 
sue. The important thing was to assure 
full and free discussion and this was ac- 
complished by adjournment. 
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The Present 


So the first impression, after the ad- 
journment of this unsuccessful Assembly, 
is very mixed, It was a failure not to ac- 
complish its purpose and admit Germany. 
It was a very happy result that the accord 
of Locarno was not torn up in the stress. 
There is encouragement in the fact that 
Germany—for the first time at Geneva— 
was quick in understanding, dignified, 
courteous, and friendly. A struggle over 
procedure, which is fundamental to the 
health of the League, has been fought out 
and won. Finally attention has been 
called, as never before, to a problem of 
constitutional organization. Few, if any, 
of the countries of the world are willing 
to give up the rule of unanimity and ac- 
cept majority decisions in matters which 
seem to them vital. The rule of unanimity 
means the right to veto. This Assembly 
has seen that right exercised twice ; once it 
applauded, once it groaned. 

Also the question of reorganizing the 
Council has been definitely raised. Swed- 
en’s veto on any precipitate action has in- 
sured full study and public discussion. 

The Council has created a special com- 
mission of fifteen—representatives of the 
ten governments now on the Council, and 
of Germany, Poland, China, Argentina, 
and Switzerland—to meet in May to seek 
a solution. 


The Future 


The League will be very busy this sum- 
mer with its regular routine work, all sorts 
of other commissions and conferences— 
child welfare, disarmament, economic re- 
construction, problems of the press, etc.— 
but the principal interest will be discus- 
sion of the constitution of the League and 
the reorganization of the Council. 

The regular work of the League will go 
on. It is altogether too important to all 
the nations to be dropped or even delayed. 
The suggestions in some of the American 
newspapers that the preparatory confer- 
ence on disarmament, the economic con- 
ference or the committee of experts to 
study the problems of journalism, would 
be given up show abysmal ignorance of the 
League in international life. Nothing has 
been postponed except the entrance of 
Germany. 
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This crisis has shown not the weakening 
of the League, but the amazing growth of 
its prestige. No nation which did not be- 
lieve in the permanence and importance 
of the League would fight for a seat on its 
Council. What we in the United States 
are letting go by default is now the most 
coveted prize in world diplomacy. 

The League will go right ahead with its 
regular work; but beyond any doubt the 
great interest of the next few months will 
be the working of this committee of fifteen 
on the organization of the Council. The 
Locarno method failed. The League 
method faces its great test. 

The objectives at Locarno and Geneva 
are identical—reconciliation, the establish- 
ing of peace. The method varied sharply. 
In technique Locarno was old-fashioned. 
The statesmen that gathered there tried 
to accomplish their purpose of pacification 
in secret. At Geneva things have to be 
done in public. That contrast was the 
basic cause of the crisis of March. Now, 
through the summer the matters which 
could not be satisfactorily settled in pri- 
vate will be discussed in public. Anyone 
who puts the narrow interests of his coun- 
try above the general welfare will have to 
come out in the open. Always in the 
past—every time it has been tried—the 
Geneva method has succeeded. It is the 
method of sunlight, of fresh air, of com- 
mon sense. 

No one will be able to pass a definite 
judgment on this extraordinary session of 
the Assembly until next winter. If the 
nations during the summer bring enough 
goodwill to the difficulties which have 
arisen, if the obstacles are removed and 
Germany is admitted to the League, the 
wounds of this conflict will be quickly 
healed. The League will be stronger than 
ever. This is the objective of all who be- 
lieve in the Geneva experiment. 





In spite of the fact that the United States 
has obtained reciprocal agreements with 
twenty countries in the interest of the re- 
duction of visa charges, it still costs an 
American tourist nearly forty dollars in 
visas—kill-joys of travel—to journey from 
either Paris or Berlin to Constantinople. 
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By OSCAR T. CROSBY 


Doctor Crosby, author of “International 
War; Its Causes and Its Cure,” was Director 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium and 
Northern France, 1915; Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, in charge Fiscal Bureaus, 
1917; and President of the Inter-Allied 
Council on War Purchases and Finance, 
1917-1919.—THE Epiror. 


Part II. 


Domestic vs. International Law 


Not only do the Locarno agreements 
contain provisions for new procedure, as 
compared with those fixed in the Cove- 
nant, but they also lead the way toward 
new doctrines, having an important bear- 
ing upon future actions of the Council. 

An example is found in Article 3 of 
the arbitration treaties. 


Article 3. In the case of a dispute the oc- 
easion of which, according to the domestic 
law of one of the parties, falls within the 
competence of the national courts of such 
party, the matter in dispute shall not be sub- 
mitted to the procedure laid down in the 
present treaty until a judgment with final 
effect has been pronounced, within a reason- 
able time, by the competent national judicial 
authority. 


By this engagement the signatories de- 
prive themselves of a right of prompt 
action under the Covenant. By its terms 
any dispute not settled by diplomacy 
could be taken, by agreement between the 
parties, to the Permanent Court or to a 
special court; and if agreement could not 
be had in respect to the court, or the 
character of the cause, then the complain- 
ing party could go alone to the Council of 
the League, where he was supposed to get 
a hearing. Under the present treaty, how- 
ever, if the case cannot at all be identified 
as one turning about a “right,” then it 
must go to one of three bodies other than 
the Council. Should the parties decide 
upon the Conciliation Commission, and no 
agreement should be reached through its 
efforts, then the case may be taken to the 
Council. These processes cannot even be 
begun in the special case treated in Arti- 
cle 3 “until a judgment with final effect 


has been pronounced, within a reasonable 
time, by the competent national judicial 
authority.” 

An important effect (perhaps not an- 
ticipated) would result from the applica- 
tion of this article to cases in which one 
of the parties to the dispute might claim 
that its subject-matter is “solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of that party.” 
The paragraph of Article 15 in the Cove- 
nant bearing on this subject reads as 
follows : 


If the dispute between the parties is 
claimed by one of them and is found by the 
Council to arise out of a matter which by 
international law is solely within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council 
shall so report and shall make no recom- 
mendation as to its settlement. 


This language requires an affirmative 
vote by all the members of the Council 
(except those representing the disputants) 
in order to establish the claim that the 
subject-matter is of domestic jurisdiction. 
A single vote against this proposition 
keeps the question in the control of the 
Council. A distinct bias toward the inter- 
nationalization of all disputes was thus 
established. No such “stacking of the 
cards” against domestic jurisdiction would 
occur in a reference of this point to a 
decision by an arbitral court, or by the 
Permanent Court, or the Conciliation 
Commission. 

Furthermore, a very practical advant- 
age to the domestic control of such doubt- 
ful questions is given in the article above 
quoted from the present treaty. A judg- 
ment of final effect is to be pronounced by 
a domestic tribunal before the interna- 
tional processes begin; and the domestic 
tribunal is its own judge as to whether 
or not the case belongs to it. 

But if a judgment of final effect has 
been pronounced, must it not be executed 
in the ordinary course of events? If a 
foreign resident has been sentenced to 
imprisonment or to execution by the courts 
of one country, and if his government 
complains that the action is in violation 
of some treaty or of some international 
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law, what happens? The complaining 
government by presumption may have 
made diplomatic representations while the 
‘ase was in progress. Is that in itself 
sufficient to stay execution of a “judgment 
of final effect”? Obviously, no. And if 
a man be sentenced for execution within a 
few hours after the pronouncement of the 
judgment, there would be no time avail- 
able for appeal to any international tri- 
bunal, assuming that such a tribunal had 
some power to establish a stay of execu- 
tion. So it would appear that, since a 
public discussion before an international 
tribunal has thus been delayed by the pro- 
visions in question, a considerable gain 
has been established for domestic jurisdic- 
tion. 

If, however, the case admits in its na- 
ture of relief from the effects of execution ; 
or if it be one in which no judgment of a 
domestic court is involved, but, on the 
other hand, one normally carried to an 
international tribunal, then we find in 
this treaty an extraordinary extension 
of international action beyond anything 
found in the Covenant. This appears in 
Aritcle 19, reading as follows: 


In any case, and particularly if the ques- 
tion on which the parties differ arises out 
of acts already committed or on the point of 
commission, the Conciliation Commission, or, 
if the latter has not been notified thereof, 
the Arbitral Tribunal or the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, acting in ac- 
cordance with Article 41 of its statute, shall 
lay down within the shortest possible time 
the provisional measures to be adopted. It 
shall similarly be the duty of the Council 
of the League of Nations, if the question is 
brought before it, to insure that provisional 
measures are taken. The high contracting 
parties undertake respectively to accept such 
measures, to abstain from all measures likely 
to have a repercussion prejudicial to the 
execution of the decision or to the arrange- 
ments proposed by the Conciliation Com- 
mission or by the Council of the League of 
Nations, and in general to abstain from any 
sort of action whatsoever which may aggra- 
vate or extend the dispute. 


The term “provisional measures” is, of 
course, a very vague one. It would prob- 
ably be interpreted by any one of the 
bodies empowered to apply it in this sense: 


“provisional measures to prevent the con- 
summation of the injury complained of.” 
Assuming some such interpretation, as 
applied by any one of the four possible 
organisms to which a dispute may be re- 
ferred under the present treaty, we have, 
then, to face this probable case: A Ger- 
man court, claiming jurisdiction of some 
particular persons or property, proceeds to 
a judgment. Poland meanwhile has en- 
tered its protest against the proceeding 
and has submitted the dispute to one of 
the three bodies to which it may go be- 
fore going to the Council. The body thus 
taking jurisdiction of the case, is apprised 
of the fact that the persons or interests 
which Poland desires to protect is now be- 
ing dealt with according to the terms of 
the judgment rendered by the German 
court. The only “provisional measure” 
which could effectively be taken would be 
to suspend the execution of the judgment 
of the court. Question: Does the German 
constitution permit the treaty-making 
power to engage with a foreign power for 
the suspension by an international edict 
of the judgments of German courts? 
The question would be identical in Poland 
and in the other countries making these 
treaties. In the United States it is al- 
most certain that domestic judgments 
would be held as inviolable against sus- 
pensions resulting from treaty engage- 
ments. 

Before passing from this Article 19, 
we note again (as so many times before) 
the extraordinary language used in these 
treaties in respect to the Council: “Jt shall 
similarly be the duty of the Council of 
the League of Nations,” ete. 

It is, then, true that any two members 
of the League of Nations, by agreement 
between themselves, may impose upon the 
Council new duties not known to the 
Covenant? The question is one of the 
deepest importance to every member of the 
League. Even though only the two signa- 
tories seem to be affected by the engage- 
ment in question, nevertheless other mem- 
bers must be interested in the theory of 
action involved in these treaties. 

In conclusion, we find these arbitra- 
tion treaties relatively unimportant in 
their actual scope by virtue of the strange 
exception noted above in Article 1. On 
the other hand, they have a certain im- 
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portance by reason of the invasions of 
Council rights, modifications of the Cove- 
nant provisions assumed by member States 
as within their power. Further impor- 
tance is given by the fact that vexatious 
questions as to the execution of domestic 
judgments are raised, offering new occa- 
sions for disputes over disputes. 


Aid and Assistance Treaties, France and Poland 


We may now consider the treaties be- 
tween France on the one hand and Poland 
and Czechoslovakia on the other. The two 
are identical, save in respect to the names 
of the principals. The first paragraph of 
Article 1 reads as follows: 

In the event of Poland or France suffering 
from a failure to observe the undertakings 
arrived at this day between them and 
Germany with a view to the maintenance 
of general peace, France and ‘reciprocally 
Poland, acting in application of Article XVI 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
undertake to lend each other immediately 
aid and assistance, if such a failure is ac- 
companied by an unprovoked recourse to 
arms. 


The phrase “acting in application of 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations” I believe to be misleading. 
The context indicates that the signatories 
will make independent judgment and take 
immediate and independent action in re- 
spect to their “suffering” from a failure 
to observe the undertakings, etc., “if such 
a failure is accompanied by an unprovoked 
recourse to arms.” 


Freedom of Action Gained 


The “suffering” of France may be im- 
plied not only from hostilities directed 
against herself, but even against some 
other State—Czechoslovakia, for example, 
or Belgium. Germany (if she be charged 
with the aggression) may hold very 
stoutly that her act was not unprovoked, 
but provoked. No matter; under this 
treaty, if Poland decides to view the mat- 
ter otherwise, she here agrees to “lend 
immediate aid and assistance” to France. 
In other words, she agrees to attack Ger- 
many. But, since the character of the 
Whole situation is left to her individual 


interpretation, she is, in fact, free to do 
as she pleases. Conversely, France has 
similar freedom with respect to Poland’s 
claim of “suffering.” 


Divided Counsels 


If one of these parties should call upon 
the other for aid, claiming that the casus 
federis had arisen, and if the other party 
to this treaty should deny this provision, 
then indeed we should have a pretty kettle 
of fish. May we suppose that France, for 
example, while suffering hostilities from 
Germany, could go to the League of Na- 
tions or the International Court, or to 
any other tribunal on earth, charging 
Poland with failure to come to her aid 
under the terms of this treaty? 

The case is not a fanciful one; it can- 
not be said that the presentation of it is 
“borrowing trouble.” The World War 
presented violent difference of opinion as 
to the duties of Italy and of Greece under 
certain treaties of alliance. In the end, 
both these governments did what they 
were urged to do by those belligerents 
which could most effectively coerce or 
tempt them. That, I fancy, is what we 
may anticipate from any misunderstand- 
ing or from any swing of interest con- 
nected with the application of these 
treaties. 


Article 16 of the Covenant 


The implied interpretation given to 
Article 16 in the paragraph just cited 
seems to be in violation of the original 
understanding of that article as held by 
many members of the League. The lan- 
guage of this treaty, taken alone, would 
lead one to suppose that the signatories, 
without waiting for any action of the 
League Council, could make war in be- 
half of an ally against a power alleged to 
have made an “unprovoked recourse to 
arms,” and that this action would be “in 
application of Article XVI of the Cove- 
nant.” Yet, quite to the contrary, Arti- 
cle 16 provides: “It shall be the duty of 
the Council in such cases to recommend 
to the several governments concerned what 
effective military, naval, or air force the 
members of the League shall severally con- 
tribute to the armed forces to be used to 
protect the covenants of the League.” 
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The case referred to in this, the sec- 
ond, paragraph of Article 16 is the case 
here described : 


Should any member of the League resort 
to war in disregard of its covenant under 
Articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all other members of the League, 
which hereby undertake immediately to sub- 
ject it to the severance of trade or financial 
relations, etc. 


Now, it is clear, from the language just 
quoted, that if France and Poland are now 
engaging to give each other assistance 
under the conditions indicated, they will 
be doing so in violation of the provisions 
of Article 16. It plainly contemplates 
Council action before resort to arms by 
any State not originally the victim of the 
alleged aggression. 

It might be held that “aid and assist- 
ance,” not military, but only economic, 
could be extended by one State to another 
under the provisions above quoted from 
Article 16 without waiting for Council 
action. There has been much haziness, 
much dissatisfaction, with Article 16. 
Efforts to modify it have been made, but 
were paralyzed by recent resolutions of the 
Council. Meanwhile the matter had pro- 
gressed so far that 18 States had ratified 
the following amendments to Article 16: 

The second paragraph of Article 16 
shall read as follows: 


It is for the Council to give an opinion 
whether or not a breach of the Covenant has 
taken place. In deliberations on this ques- 
tion in the Council the votes of members of 
the League alleged to have resorted to war 
and of members against whom such action 
was directed shall not be counted. 


The third paragraph of Article 16 shall 
read as follows: 


The Council will notify all members of the 
League the date which it recommends for 
the application of the economic pressure 
under this article. 


These propositions show that the trend 
of opinion in the League, as well as the 
probable true interpretation of Article 16, 
would place economic as well as military 
action of member States under control of 
the League in the cases under discussion. 
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Knowing the Franco-Polish relations, 
one can have little doubt that the “aid 
and assistance” contemplated is not merely 
economic pressure upon Germany, but the 
hardest possible blows of war. By making 
now an open engagement to violate the 
Covenant, while crossing themselves in its 
name, they have done all that “atmos- 
phere” requires for making contradictions 
appear to be harmonies. 

One cannot but wonder whether all the 
members of the Council of the League of 
Nations will, in well-bred subserviency 
and silence, accept the new doctrine pre- 
pared for them by the Big Three of the 
League. 

The succeeding paragraph on a Franco- 
Polish alliance reads as follows: 


In the event of the Council of the League 
of Nations, when dealing with a question 
brought before it in accordance with the 
said undertakings, being unable to succeed 
in having its report accepted by all its mem- 
bers’ other than the representatives of the 
parties to the dispute, and in the event of 
Poland or France being attacked without 
provocation, France or reciprocally Poland, 
acting in application of Article XV, Para- 
graph 7, of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, will immediately lend aid and as- 
sistance. 


The war engagement thus made seems 
to lie within the four walls of the Cove- 
nant. This, of course, does not make the 
alliance a wise one. 

A technical point of some importance 
would be presented by this paragreph if 
ever the League should really endeavor to 
function on a dispute between France and 
Germany. 

Have not Poland and Czechoslovakia be- 
come in effect “parties to the dispute”? 
A war solidarity has been created between 
them. Should they, then, vote as though 
not parties to the dispute? 

True, each ally is protected to a large 
extent (perhaps freed entirely) from any 
obligation under this treaty by the pro- 
vision that assistance is to be given if the 
other is “attacked without provocation.” 
In no case is this phrase of easy and un- 
questioned application. It would be par- 
ticularly difficult to declare that, on either 
side, an unprovoked attack had been made, 
if the Council of the League had found 
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it impossible to agree upon a verdict 
in a cause which has presumably been 
thoroughly canvassed by them. 

Such engagements as these may prove 
to be in fact vials of wrath. They serve 
to maintain resentment and opposition on 
the part of the power against whom they 
are directed, yet they do not absolutely 
insure the effective union of those who are 
thus united at the altar of the great god 
Mars. 

Allies’ Note to Germany 

we do not hesitate to inform you 
of the interpretation which, in so far as we 
are concerned, we place upon Article 16. 

In accordance with that interpretation, 
the obligations resulting from the said 
article on the members of the League must 
be understood to mean that each State mem- 
ber of the League is bound to co-operate 
loyally and effectively in support of the 
Covenant and in resistance to any act of 
aggression to an extent which is compatible 
with its military situation and takes its 
geographical position into account. 


Such language as this seems scarcely 
worthy of a place in serious state papers. 
We understand that Russian fears were 
quieted by this letter. Germany, it was 
thought, was freed from any League en- 
gagement that might make her a forced 
partner against Russia. 


No attempt is made to clarify the ques- 
tion as to whether any one of the many 
discretionary acts referred to are to be de- 
termined by the League or by the indi- 
vidual member States. The Delphic 
Oracle has spoken and nobody is the 
wiser. Whatever may have been said by 
one earnest gentleman to another earnest 
gentleman at Locarno, their successors in 
office and the world at large cannot ac- 
curately know. That they were satisfied 
with each other, and that they believed it 
desirable to give an appearance of satis- 
faction with the letter just quoted, seems 
beyond doubt. All that the outsider may 
infer is that Article 16 has been sub- 
stantially eliminated from the Covenant. 

That a great document like the Cove- 
nant of the League should undergo amend- 
ments is quite to be suspected. The 
really deplorable element in the process 
determined at Locarno lies in the fact that 
a small group of member States have 
chosen to discard the slow processes of 
amendment provided in the Covenant. 
They have by indirection chosen to write 
new engagements affecting certain ques- 
tions without systematically modifying the 
texts of existing engagements. As a re- 
sult of this determination a woeful con- 
fusion has been introduced. 
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IV. GREAT BRITAIN AND HER DEBTS 


Great Britain, like France, was before 
the war a great creditor nation. During 
the war the Government of Great Britain 
made large loans to her continental allies, 
but at the same time it borrowed enormous 
sums from the United States. Thus, like 
the Government of France, that of Great 
Britain found itself at the end of the war 
both a creditor and a debtor. And with 
Great Britain, as with France, the huge 
expenditures required by the war resulted 
in the creation of a truly staggering public 
debt. Since the war, however, Great Bri- 
tain, unlike France, has succeeded not 


only in arresting the growth of her debt, 
but in actually decreasing it. 


Great Britain as a Debtor and a Creditor 


The need of enormous purchases of war 
materials, both on her own account and 
on that of her allies, necessitated for Great 
Britain heavy borrowing in the United 
States. As was indicated in the first 
article of this series, prior to our entry 
into the war, Great Britain, because of her 
stronger credit position, acted as a banker 
for the other allies. After 1917, when the 
allied purchases in this country began to 
be financed by our Treasury, Great Bri- 
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tain’s borrowings here were exclusively for 
her own needs. 

On April 1, 1925, the total external 
debt of the British Government was 1,122 
million pounds sterling, or a little over 
five and one-half billion dollars. Most of 
this amount represents the British debt 
to the United States, and more than nine- 
tenths of this American debt is owed di- 
rectly by the British Government to the 
United States Treasury. 

Thus, not counting the small amounts 
she owes to Canada and to several other 
countries, Great Britain is a debtor only 
to the United States. But she is the 
creditor of a large number of nations. 

The nominal amount of the advances 
made by Great Britain to her allies during 
the war, together with the accumulation 
of interest, was on April 1, 1925, over 2 
billion pounds sterling, or almost ten bil- 
lion dollars. Her largest war debtor is 
Russia, whose debt constitutes over one- 
third of the total British war claims. 
Then comes France, with about 30 per 
cent of the total, followed by Italy, with 
about 25 per cent. The remainder, about 
10 per cent of the total, is distributed 
among the smaller allies. The Belgian 
war debt is not included in these figures, 
as it is an integral part of the German 
reparation debt. 

Next to France, Great Britain is the 
largest creditor of Germany on the repara- 
tion account. Under interallied agree- 
ment she is entitled to 22 per cent of the 
reparation receipts under the Dawes Plan. 

Finally, Great Britain is creditor of a 
large number of small countries, particu- 
larly in central Europe, on account of 
post-war relief and reconstruction loans. 
The total amount of these loans, however, 
is not very large. 

It is clear from the above figures that 
Great Britain has come out of her inter- 
national financial operations connected 
with the war as a net creditor. Taken at 
their nominal value, she has coming to her 
at least three times as much as she owes. 
Even assuming the doubtful value of the 
Russian debt to her and of some of the 
smaller debts, she is still more of a cred- 
itor than a debtor. 
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British Policy of Debt Cancellation 


Great Britain’s first official declaration 
of policy with regard to the handling of 
these huge obligations created by the war 
was made in the summer of 1922. Prior 
to that there had been developing in Great 
Britain a feeling in favor of the cancella- 
tion of all war debts. Such a policy could 
not, however, be carried out without the 
consent of the United States, as the larg- 
est international creditor. Although there 
were a number of semi-official conversa- 
tions between the British representatives 
in Washington and our government with 
regard to the debts, the British Govern- 
ment felt that, as a debtor, it could not 
take the initiative in the matter. It was 
not until our position was publicly defined 
that the British Government had an op- 
portunity to state its position. 

The creation by act of Congress of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission 
early in 1922 was our declaration of policy 
with regard to the war debts. The com- 
mission was instructed by this act to fund 
all the outstanding obligations due the 
government on terms that would provide 
for the extinguishment of the indebted- 
ness in not more than 25 years and at 
rates of interest of not less than 41/4 per 
cent. In accordance with this act, the 
Government of the United States re- 
quested all its debtors to take the neces- 
sary steps toward the funding of their 
debts. 

On August 1, 1922, Mr. Arthur J. Bal- 
four, the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, addressed a note to the 
governments of France, Italy, Serbia, Ru- 
mania, Portugal, and Greece, asking them 
to take the necessary steps toward the 
funding of their war debts to Great Bri- 


tain. In this note Mr. Balfour dwelt at 
considerable length on the reluctance 
which the British Government had felt 


in pressing Great Britain’s former allies 
for the repayment of their war debts. He 
spoke of the willingness of his government 
to consent to a general cancellation of 
the war debts, and of the fact that such a 
procedure had been rendered impossible 
by the position taken by the United States. 

The Balfour note announced, however, 
that while a general and complete cancel- 
lation of the war debts was not possible, 
the British Government was prepared to 
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go as far as it could on partial cancella- 
tion. It laid down what is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Balfour principle, to the 
effect that the British Government would 
insist upon collecting from its debtors 
only as much as it would need to meet its 
own payments to the United States. We 
shall speak below of the Balfour principle 
and its actual application in the British 
debt settlements. 


Anglo-American Debt Settlement 


Great Britain was the first debtor coun- 
try to send a debt-funding mission to 
Washington. This mission, consisting of 
the present British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Montagu C. Norman, 
governor of the Bank of England, arrived 
in this country at the beginning of Jan- 
uary, 1923, although the final debt fund- 
ing agreement was not signed until June 
19 of that year. 

In the course of the negotiations the 
British representatives protested that it 
was impossible for their country to ar- 
range for the payment of the whole in- 
debtedness within the twenty-five-year 
period specified in the act of Congress 
creating the Foreign Debt Commission ; 
they also argued that interest at the mini- 
mum rate of 414 per cent, fixed by the 
act, would be beyond Great Britain’s pay- 
ing capacity. Our Foreign Debt Com- 
mission recognized the fairness of the 
British position, and the final agreement 
reached was on terms quite different from 
those laid down in the act of 1922. The 
terms, however, were approved by Con- 
gress when the settlement was finally laid 
before it. 

By the terms of the agreement the total 
indebtedness of Great Britain, the prin- 
cipal of the debt and unpaid interest as of 
December 15, 1922, was fixed at $4,604,- 
128,085.74. The British Government 
turned over to our Treasury long-term 
bonds to the amount of $4,600,000,000 
and paid the remainder in cash. The 
amount of these bonds is to be paid off 
in 62 annual installments, ranging from 
23 million dollars in 1922 to 175 million 
dollars in 1984. Interest is fixed at the 


rate of 3 per cent for the first ten years 
and 314 per cent for the remaining 52 
years, 
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Great Britain’s Negotiations with Her Debtors 


In the course of the past two years 
Great Britain has had debt negotiations 
with all three of her principal war debtors. 
In the negotiations with Russia the ques- 
tion of the war debts was left in abeyance, 
the only problem taken up being con- 
cerned with the pre-war debts; of these 
negotiations we shall speak in a later arti- 
cle. With France a tentative agreement 
was reached; with Italy a complete settle- 
ment was made. 

The debt settlement with Italy was 
signed on January 27, 1926. The total 
amount of the Italian payments, including 
interest charges over a period of 62 years, 
is fixed at 254,550,000 pounds sterling 
(i. e., about $1,250,000,000). The prin- 
cipal of the Italian debt, including accrued 
interest to December 15, 1925, was at the 
time of the settlement 610,840,000 pounds 
sterling. If we take into account the 
question of interest, we find that in mak- 
ing its agreement with Italy the British 
Government thus wrote off something like 
three-quarters of the debt. 

The annual payments are inclusive— 
i. e., no distinction is made between prin- 
cipal and interest, both being lumped into 
one sum. During the first year Italy is 
to pay 2,000,000 pounds; during the next 
two years, 4,000,000 pounds a year; dur- 
ing the next four years, 4,250,000 pounds 
a year; then for fifty-four years her an- 
nual payments are to be 4,500,000 pounds ; 
and finally, for the last year, she is to pay 
2,250,000 pounds. 

There will be deductions, however, from 
these fixed amounts. During the war Italy 
shipped, to Great Britain gold to the 
amount of 22,200,000 pounds, which was 
to be held by the British Government as 
security for the loans extended to Italy. 
This gold was to be returned to Italy upon 
the liquidation of her war debt. Under 
the Anglo-Italian debt settlement the 
amount represented by this gold deposit 
will be released in annual installments 
spread over the whole period of Italian 
payments, starting with 1928. These in- 
stallments will be deducted from the fixed 
annuities in such a way that the net Ital- 
ian payments from 1928 to 1986 will be 
exactly 4,000,000 pounds sterling a year. 
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Application of the Balfour Principle 


The Anglo-Italian settlement contains 
a proviso which embodies the principle 
set forth in the Balfour note of August 
1, 1922. Section VI of the agreement 
provides that if at any time Great Bri- 
tain’s total receipts from the Allies on 
account of the war debts and from Ger- 
many on account of reparation payments 
should exceed the total payments made 
by Great Britain to the United States, 
then Italy would be credited with a share 
of this excess proportionate to her total 
payments. On the other hand, in case 
Great Britain’s receipts should thereafter 
fall short of the British payments to the 
United States, Italy’s payments will be 
similarly increased, within the limits, how- 
ever, of the credits previously allowed her. 

It is the intention of the British Gov- 
ernment to write a similar proviso into 
all of its debt settlements. In this manner 
she is carrying out the pledge contained 
in the Balfour principle of not collecting 
from her own war debtors a penny more 
than she has to pay the United States. 
Under this principle it will be seen that 
Great Britain becomes merely a transmit- 
ting agent. 

Great Britain’s payments to the United 
States during the current financial year, 
1926-27, will be 33,500,000 pounds sterl- 
ing. Against this she expects to receive 
4,000,000 pounds from Italy and about 
10,000,000 pounds as her share of the 
Dawes annuity. Even if she succeeds in 
making a definite settlement with France, 
the terms of such a settlement will un- 
doubtedly require a partial moratorium in 
the French payments for several years. 
The aggregate amount owed Great Britain 
by her other war debtors is very small, 
and is not likely to make much difference 
in the situation, while the Russian war 
debt may, almost with certainty, be con- 
sided as lost. Thus at best, during the 
current year, the total British receipts will 
be less than half of the British payments. 


Great Britain’s Payments and Receipts 


Assuming that within several years 
France will be paying Great Britain the 
full amount agreed upon in the summer of 
1925—. e., 12,500,000 pounds a year— 
and that her other debtors will be paying 
her one or two millions a year, her aggre- 
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gate annual receipts from her allies will 
scarcely constitute one-half of her annual 
payments to the United States, which by 
that time will be substantially larger than 
at present. The difference would have 
to be made up out of the British share of 
the German reparation payments. 

When the Dawes annuity reaches its 
full amount, the British share of it will 
be about 23,000,000 pounds sterling. This 
amount would be quite sufficient to cover 
the difference between Britain’s receipts 
from her allies and her payments to the 
United States, provided the full amount 
of this annuity is really forthcoming. 

The application of the Balfour prin- 
ciple to the British debt settlements thus 
links together almost indissolubly the Ger- 
man reparation payments, the payments 
on the Allied debts to Great Britain, and 
the British debt payments to the United 
States. It creates an intricate problem 
for our government, and of this problem 
we shall speak when we come to discuss 
the American angle of the international 
debt problem. 

Whether or not Great Britain will even- 
tually succeed in realizing a complete ap- 
plication of the Balfour principle remains 
to be seen. If she will, then her own tax- 
payers will be entirely relieved from any 
foreign-debt burden. In the meantime, 
however, Great Britain must meet the 
bulk of the American payments out of her 
own resources. 


American Payments and the British Taxpayers 


Great Britain was the first of the Euro- 
pean belligerents to balance its national 
budget after the war. Before the war her 
budget situation was relatively favorable, 
and in the last fiscal year before the war 
(April 1, 1913-March 31, 1914; the Brit- 
ish financial year runs from April 1 to 
March 31) government revenues were 
about one million pounds sterling in ex- 
cess of expenditures. But the very first 
year of the war witnessed a sharp rise in 
expenditures, offset but to an insignificant 
degree by the increase in revenues: hence 
for the twelve months ending March 31, 
1915, the revenues equaled only 40 per 
cent of the expenditures. The following 
twelve months were much worse, the reve- 
nues equaling but 22 per cent of the ex- 
penditures. Then for two years the reve- 
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nues were maintained at 26 per cent of 
the expenditures, while during the year 
ending March 31, 1919, the revenues were 
34 per cent of the expenditures. 

These huge deficits in the national 
budget, brought about by the war, resulted 
in the creation of an enormous national 
debt. At the outbreak of the World War 
the public debt of Great Britain, all of it 
domestic, was 651,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling. By March 31, 1919, the British do- 
mestic and foreign debt reached the stu- 
pendous total of 7,434,949,000 pounds, or 
about 35 billion dollars. The budgetary 
situation during the year 1919-1920 im- 
proved considerably as compared with the 
war years, although revenues were still 
only four-fifths of the expenditures. The 
deficits of that year raised the total of the 
British public debt to 7%,828,779,000 
pounds; but with that the British debt 
situation reached its high-water mark. 
After March 31, 1920, the debt began to 
decrease. 

The financial years 1920-21, 1921-22, 
1922-23, and 1923-24 were a period of 
large budgetary surpluses: revenues ex- 
ceeded expenditures during the first of 
these years by 230 million pounds; during 
the second, by 45 millions; during the 
third, by 101 millions; and during the 
fourth, by 48 millions. These surpluses 
were achieved during the years immedi- 
ately following the war mainly through 
the sale of war supplies, and during the 
later years of the period through a large 
increase in taxation. Most of this money 
was applied toward the reduction of the 
national debt, although the total debt did 
not decrease by nearly the same amount 
as the aggregate of the surpluses. On 
March 31, 1925, the total public debt was 
equal to 7,646,372,000 pounds, the de- 
crease from the high figure of 1920 being 
only a little over 160 millions. This is 
due largely to the operations involved in 
the conversion and consolidation of the 
floating debt, which decrease the rate of 
interest, but increase the total of the debt. 

During the financial year 1924-25 the 
budget was practically in balance, the sur- 
plus being only three and one-half million 
pounds. The preliminary estimates for 


the 1925-26 budget show a small deficit, 
due to the coal subsidy. 

The expenditures of the British Govern- 
ment during the year 1924-25 equaled 
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796 million pounds sterling. Of this 
amount, 357 millions, or almost 45 per 
cent, were taken up by the interest and the 
sinking fund on the public debt. Almost 
10 per cent of these expenditures on ac- 
count of the public debt represented debt 
payments to the United States. 

The British people carry a very heavy 
burden of taxation in order that the Brit- 
ish Government may be able to pay its 
way without resorting to further borrow- 
ing, and the sums taken from the revenues 
for the purpose of meeting debt payments 
to the United States represent a not in- 
significant part of the tax burden. 


Britain’s Favorable International Balance 


The money collected by the British Gov- 
ernment from its taxpayers for the pur- 
pose of making debt payments to the 
United States is in pounds sterling, while 
the payments themselves have to be made 
in dollars. In other words, the pounds 
have to be converted into the dollars, and 
this, as we saw in the first article of 
this series, can be done only through the 
processes involved in international trade. 

Great Britain has a net favorable bal- 
ance resulting from international trade 
and service operations. In the matter of 
trade she is a net importer—. e., she buys 
more goods from the rest of the world 
than she sells to other countries. In 1923 
her imports exceeded her exports by 195 
million pounds sterling; in 1924, by 324 
millions; and in 1925, by 386 millions. 
She pays for this excess by various serv- 
ices which she renders other countries. 
She has a large net income from her ship- 
ping and she also obtains considerable 
profits from banking services and trade 
commissions. Her largest source of inter- 
national revenue, however, is income from 
her investments in other countries; from 
this source alone she receives annually 
between 200 and 250 million pounds. 

In this manner Great Britain not only 
obtains sufficient revenue to cover the defi- 
cits in her merchandise trade, but she also 
has a substantial surplus. As a result of 
this surplus, Great Britain has had no 
difficulty in making transfers. She not 
only has a favorable balance of sufficient 
size to provide in full for war-debt pay- 
ments, but she is also able to increase 
somewhat her investments abroad. 

Thus Great Britain has had no tech- 
nical difficulty so far in meeting her debt 
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payments to the United States, although 
the effecting of these payments have for 
their consequences an appreciable increase 
of the burden of taxation in Great Britain 
and a diminution of the British interna- 
tional income available for new foreign 
investments. That these are real burdens, 
there is no doubt; and Great Britain’s 
only hope of ridding herself of them is 
through a complete realization of the Bal- 
four principle, which, as we have already 
seen, is tied up with the success or failure 
of the Dawes Plan for the German repara- 
tion payments. 


¥. 
ITALY AND HER DEBTS 


| iene like France, came out of the 
war heavily indebted to both Great 
Britain and the United States; but, unlike 
France, she has made definite settlements 
with both of her creditors. These settle- 
ments involve a number of factors, which 
we shall examine in this article, especially 
in the light of the peculiar economic prob- 
lems by which Italy is confronted. 


How Italy Contracted Her Debts 


Italy did not enter the war until May 
20, 1915—~+. e., almost a whole year after 
the war began. When she did finally cast 
her lot with the Allies, it was with the 
guarantee that she would have the finan- 
cial assistance of Great Britain in the 
handling of her foreign purchases. In 
July, 1915, Great Britain granted Italy 
her first credit, amounting to 60 million 
pounds sterling. Other credits followed, 
in an ever-increasing volume, up to the 
first part of 1917, when the United States 
entered the war and the task of rendering 
financial assistance to Italy was assumed 
largely by our Treasury. 

Altogether, Italy borrowed from Great 
Britain 377 million pounds sterling. Fol- 
lowing its usual custom, the British Treas- 
ury provided for a calculation of interest 
from the very start on all loans made to 
Italy. This interest was compounded 
monthly on a basis governed by the cur- 
rent cost of money to the Bank of Eng- 
land, and averaged during the war about 
5 per cent per annum. As a result of 
this compounding of interest, the total 
amount owed by Italy to Great Britain 
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at the end of 1925 was 611 million pounds 
sterling, the accrued interest thus amount- 
ing to 234 million pounds. 

In connection with the first credit 
granted to Italy, the British Treasury ar- 
ranged for the transfer to Great Britain 
of a considerable amount of gold taken 
from Italy’s metal reserves. Altogether 
a little over 22 million pounds sterling 
worth of gold was thus shipped to Great 
Britain. Under an arrangement similar 
to that concluded with France and Russia 
(both of these countries also shipped to 
Great Britain during the war a part of 
their gold supply), this gold was to be 
retained by Great Britain up to the time 
of a complete liquidation of the war debt, 
when it would be subject to a return to 
Italy. 

With our declaration of war against 
Germany, the task of financing Italian 
war purchases abroad shifted in the main 
from London to Washington. The first 
American credit to Italy was granted by 
our Treasury on May 2, 1917, or less than 
a month after we entered the war; the last 
credit was extended on April 30, 1919. 
During these two years Italy borrowed 
from our Treasury 1,648 million dollars. 

In calculating accrued interest, our 
Treasury followed a different method from 
that pursued by the British Treasury. 
Interest began only at the termination of 
the war, and was charged from that date 
until December 15, 1922, at the rate of 
414 per cent per annum; from December 
16, 1922, to June 15, 1925, interest was 
charged at the rate of 3 per cent. In 
this manner the accrued interest at the 
time of the settlement was 394 million 
dollars, which became a part of the total 
funded debt. 


Italo-American Debt Settlement 


The negotiations between the Italian 
Debt Funding Mission, headed by Count 
Volpi, and the United States World War 
Debt Funding Commission took place 
during the first half of November, 1925. 
They lasted ten days (November 2-12), 
and the final agreement was signed on 
November 14. 

Again, as in the case of the French 
negotiations, the principle of “paying ca- 
pacity” was conceded at the very outset. 
The discussion centered around the ques- 
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tion as to precisely what factors are in- 


volved in determining this capacity and 


the fixing of payments accordingly. 

The Italian Mission attempted to ob- 
tain a longer period of payment than had 
been applied to the previous debt settle- 
ments made by our Debt Funding Com- 
mission. The principal Italian proposal 
provided for a 7%-year period, with no 
payments during the first few years. This 
proposal was rejected by our commission, 
and it was finally agreed that payments 
should begin immediately, that these pay- 
ments should be spread over 62 years, and 
that the interest rate at the beginning 
should be very low. In accordance with 
this agreement, our commission submitted 
to the Italian Mission a schedule of pay- 
ments which was promptly accepted by 
the latter. 

The sum which Italy undertook to pay 
was fixed at 2,042 million dollars. This 
sum, which became the principal of the 
funded debt, was made up of 1,648 mil- 
lion dollars which Italy actually borrowed 
during the war, and of accrued interest 
amounting to 394 million dollars, calcu- 
lated in the manner described above. The 
62 payments into which the total sum is 
divided range from $5,000,000 during 
each of the first five years to $79,400,000 
in 1987. The only substantial jump in 
the annual payments is during the sixth 
year, when the amount increased from 
$5,000,000 to $12,000,000. From that 
time on the rise is gradual. 

No interest at all is paid during the 
first five years. From 1930 until 1940 
the interest rate is one-eighth of 1 per 
cent; from 1940 until 1950 it is one- 
fourth of 1 per cent; from 1950 until 
1960 it is one-half of 1 per cent; from 
1960 until 1970 it is three-fourths of 1 
per cent; from 1970 to 1980 it is 1 per 
cent, and from 1980 until 1987 it is 2 
per cent. Altogether, when Italy shall 
have completed the payments, the total 
amount collected by our Treasury will be 
$2,407,000,000. 

This sum represents a very substantial 
reduction. In fact, it is only about one- 
fourth as large as it would have been if 
interest had been charged at the rate of 
414 per cent, as prescribed by the act 
creating the World War Debt Fundirg 
Commission. 


Italo-British Debt Settlement 


Italy’s debt settlement with Great Brit- 
ain was made in January, 1926. The 
nature of this settlement differed from the 
settlement with us in three important re- 
spects: (1) the payments are uniform 
through practically the whole of the 62- 
year period of the payment schedule; (2) 
the lump payments from the beginning 
include both principal and interest, with 
no differentiation made between the two, 
and (3) the reduction is greater in the 
case of Great Britain. 

Italy undertook to pay to Great Britain 
a total sum of 276 million pounds sterling. 
The payment for the first year is fixed at 
2 million pounds and during the last 
year at 214 millions. During the second 
and third years the payments are 4 million 
pounds annually, and during the remain- 
der of the period 414 millions annually. 
However, the return of the gold held by 
the Treasury for Italy’s account is also 
spread over the same period of years and 
is so arranged that the annual payments 
between the second and the sixty-first 
years will be uniform at the rate of 4 
million pounds a year. 

No attempt was made in the settlement 
to fix the rate of interest, as no distinction 
is made between principal and interest. 
When Italy shall have concluded her an- 
nual payments set forth in the schedule, 
her total indebtedness to Great Britain 
will be considered liquidated. 

The reduction of Italy’s debt to Great 
Britain involved in the settlement is very 
substantial. The following table shows 
at a glance the difference between the two 
settlements : 


Amount Total Pay- Pay- 

actually pay- ments ments 
borrowed ments during during 
in 62 first second 
years 5years 5 years 

(In millions of dollars) 

Great Britain .... 1,830 1,230 87 97 
United States.... 1,648 2,407 25 50 
It is clear from the above table that 
when the Italo-British war debt account 
will have been entirely liquidated, Italy 
will have in effect paid Great Britain no 
interest whatever and only 67 per cent 
of the amount actually borrowed. In the 
case of the United States, Italy will have 
paid at the end of the 62-year period 
of payments all of the money borrowed 
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during the war and, in addition, $759,- 
000,000 in interest. So far, we seem to 
have fared better than Great Britain in 
the debt settlement with Italy, since, if 
all the payments are really made, we shall 
receive twice as much as Great Britain, 
although originally we loaned Italy less 
than did Great Britain. 

But, on the other hand, the British 
settlement has the advantage of larger 
payments during the earlier years of the 
paying period. During the first five years 
Great Britain’s receipts will be three and 
one-half times as large as ours and during 
the second five-year period almost twice 
as large. It is not until after the first 
twenty years of the payment schedule will 
have elapsed that Italy’s payments to us 
will exceed her payments to Great Brit- 
ain; and, as is often pointed out in the 
discussion of these debt arrangements, it 
is the first few years that really count, 
since no one can tell what modifications 
may be introduced later into the whole 
question. 


Budget and the Domestic Debt 


At the outbreak of the World War 
Italy’s total government debt, practically 
all of which was domestic—t. e., held 
within the country—amounted to about 
15 billion lire. (The Italian lira was, be- 
fore the war, the equivalent of the French 
franc, or about 19.3 cents.) This debt 
resulted from continual deficits in the 
government budget, which were caused 
partly by costly military operations—lItaly 
fought two wars during the half century 
preceding the World War—and partly 
from the economic development of the 
country, which necessitated the govern- 
ment’s construction of railroads, water 
works, etc. 

The war brought with it an enormous 
expansion of expenditures and only a very 
slight increase in the revenues. During 
the first year of the war, before Italy ac- 
tually became a belligerent, her expendi- 
tures were more than double her revenues; 
during the next four years they were from 
three to four times the revenues, and dur- 
ing the first three post-war years the ex- 
penses were practically double the receipts. 

The change in the Italian budgetary 
situation came in the fiscal year 1922-23, 


when by means of very drastic economies 
the Fascist administration succeeded in 
cutting down government expenditures. 
During the preceding fiscal year (1921- 
22) the Italian Government spent 37,599,- 
000,000 lire and collected in revenues only 
20,442,000,000 lire, the deficit for the year 
thus exceeding 17 billion lire. During 
the year 1922-23 government expenditures 
were 24,470,000,000 lire, while revenues 
were 19,566,000,000 lire, the deficit for 
that year being only about 5 billions. Ex- 
penditures continued to be cut during the 
two following years, and as a result there 
was a deficit in 1923-24 of only 623 mil- 
lion lire, while in 1924-25 there was a 
surplus of 417 millions. 

In the meantime, however, all these 
deficits in the war and post-war budgets 
were adding continuously to the debt of 
the Italian Government. We have already 
seen how Italy contracted enormous debts 
in Great Britain and in the United States. 
Even larger sums were borrowed at home, 
with the result that the domestic debt of 
the Italian Government, which at the 
outbreak of the war stood at about 15 bil- 
lion lire, reached in 1925 the figure of 
90 billions. 

Interest on this public debt amounted 
in 1925 to about one-fifth of the total ex- 
penditures of the Italian Government. 
Beginning with the present year, this 
amount would have to be increased by the 
payments on the debts to Great Britain 
and the United States. During the next 
five years the amount paid out in interest 
on the public debt would thus have to be 
augmented by slightly over 600 million 
lire, or about 15 per cent, if the dollars 
and pounds sterling paid abroad are taken 
at the present exchange value of the lira. 
If the Italian budget for the next five 
years continues on approximately the same 
basis of revenues and expenditures as the 
budget for 1924-25, the deficit on account 
of the foreign debt payment would be only 
about 200 million lire, or 1 per cent of 
the total revenues. 


International Financial Position 


For the next few years Italy’s inter- 
national financial position is also unlikely 
to cause any serious difficulty, always pro- 
vided, of course, that Italy succeeds in 
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maintaining political stability. Italy has 
an adverse balance of trade—. e., she buys 
from other countries more than she sells 
to them. Italy is poor from the point of 
view of natural resources and produces 
few things for export. At the same time 
she has a large and growing population, 
which has to be fed and provided with 
other necessities of life. This, together 
with her lack of natural resources, neces- 
sitates the importation of coal and oil, 
iron and nearly all other metals, timber, 
cotton, wool, and a large variety of food- 
stuffs. In exchange she can offer her 
wines and fruit and manufactured articles 
produced by her fairly well developed in- 
dustrial organization. Before the war, 
Italy was able to pay with the proceeds 
of her commodity exports for only two- 
thirds of her purchases of goods in other 
countries. The other third had to be 
made up out of other sources. 

Apart from her export trade, Italy has 
three principal sources of international in- 
come. In the first place, because of lack 
of opportunities at home, many Italians 
have migrated to other countries, prin- 
cipally to the United States and South 
America. These millions of emigrants 
send gifts to their relatives at home in the 
form of money, while some of them, re- 
turning to their native land, bring with 
them their accumulated savings. Italy de- 
rives considerable international revenue 
from this source. In the second place, 
many foreign tourists visit Italy. While 
poorly endowed with natural material 
wealth, the country has much natural 
beauty, which makes her one of the prin- 
cipal playgrounds of Europe, and she, 
moreover, has a rich heritage of historic 
and cultural interest, which also attracts 
many foreigners. This tourist trade is al- 
most as important as the immigrant re- 
mittances in providing the country with 
international revenue. Finally, Italy has 
a merchant marine which gives her a small 
amount of shipping earnings. 

Italian citizens have some money in- 
vested abroad and receive revenue from 
their investments. But, on the other hand, 
much larger amounts of foreign capital 
are invested in Italy, and the payments 
Italy has to make abroad on account of 
these foreign investments greatly exceed 
her own revenue from similar sources. 


If we bring together all these items for 
the pre-war period, we find that before the 
war Italy was barely able to balance her 
international accounts. As a_ general 
thing, her payments abroad slightly ex- 
ceeded her actual receipts from abroad, 
and the difference was made up by re- 
volving banking credits and by the sale of 
Italian securities in foreign countries. 

At the present time, if we take into 
account, besides the items mentioned 
above, the Italian share of the German 
reparation payments (Italy is entitled to 
10 per cent of the Dawes annuities), we 
find that Italy’s receipts from abroad are 
somewhat in excess of her payments. The 
surplus in her favor is somewhere between 
200 and 400 million lire. This amount is 
not sufficient to provide for the debt pay- 
ments to Great Britain and the United 
States. However, during the first five 
years these payments will be only a little 
more than 600 million lire. The deficit 
would thus be fairly small. 

From the above discussion it is clear that 
while during the first five years of Italy’s 
debt-payment program her total payments 
will amount to only $25,000,000 a year, 
she can have a sufficient budgetary and 
foreign trade surplus only by improving 
somewhat her present position in both of 
these regards. It may well be that she 
will handle these payments by further bor- 
rowing. Immediately after signing the 
debt-funding agreement in Washington, 
the Italian Mission concluded an arrange- 
ment with a group of New York bankers 
for the floating of a hundred-million-dol- 
lar Italian loan, of which $50,000,000 was 
to be used to pay off an existing loan. 
The loan has been floated, and on it Italy 
has to pay no less than $7,000,000 a year. 
Other Italian loans are being negotiated 
at the present time. For the time being, 
therefore, borrowing provides Italy with 
the foreign currencies with which to make 
the debt payments. 


The Problem of Future Payments 


Starting with 1931, the payments to 
our Treasury will increase substantially. 
By that year Italy’s payments merely on 
account of the obligations incurred so 
far will amount to about $42,000,000, or 
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over a billion paper lire a year, assuming 
no change in the present value of the paper 
lira. The meeting of these payments 
would require a very real expansion of the 
excess of revenues over expenditures in the 
government budget of Italy. Even more 
urgently will it necessitate a substantial 
increase in the country’s net international 
income; and in this connection it must 
be borne in mind that such important 
sources of international revenue as the re- 
mittances from Italians abroad and the 
expenditures of foreigners in Italy are 
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subject to serious, sudden and unpredict- 
able fluctuations, over which Italy can 
have little or no control. 

By funding her war debts to Great 
Britain and the United States, Italy has 
put her house in order, so far as that phase 
of her national life is concerned. For the 
next few years her house is likely to re- 
main in order in this respect. The real 
test of whether or not it will continue so 
in the future will come five years from 
now. 


WORLD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
A Step Toward World Peace Through Adoption of a 
Universal Language of Quantity 


By FREDERIC L. ROBERTS 
Treasurer of the Metric Association 


Measurement, the Master Art 


EASUREMENT is the master art. 

By it we learn and pass our lore to 

the world and to tomorrow. Measures tell 
how Nature behaves and how to control 
her mighty forces in the service of man. 

Through measures of sun and moon— 
their place, mass, and motion—we predict 
the tides on which commerce rides with 
her argosies to all the world. Men go by 
land, sea, and air, night and day, unceas- 
ingly guided by measuring instruments, 
which tell the tale of speed, place, direc- 
tion, and power. Transit is made to 
measure. 

Explorer and surveyor locate position by 
measuring the height of the stars. The 
map is a fabric woven of latitudes and 
longitudes. On it the facile pencil of the 
engineer creates a new earth. His dreams 
come true because the workers, from sur- 
vey to steam roller, work true to measure. 

The mariner still hitches his wagon to a 
star, for measurement was born among 
the stars. The star-gazing dreamers of 
yesterday gave us astronomy, chronome- 
try, the calendar, surveying, geometry, and 
the art of navigation. 

Modern science began with measure- 
ment. We measure the rock to re-create 
the time-table of geology. We measure 


tree rings to learn the life story of the 


tree, and through measures these tongues 
in ancient trees retell climatic history cen- 
turies past. 

To science, measurement is a means to 
discovery, prophecy, control. ‘To industry 
it is the tool of creation. The measured 
curves of every tool are alert with the skill 
of a race of craftsmen. The machine is a 
complex of measures which sets each craft 
to cosmic power. 

All industry measures to serve. Its 
every deed fits a measured need, whether 
size, strength, color, or whatever gives 
utility to things. Industry is service set 
to measure. We measure the body to 
clothe it with measured apparel. Our life 
itself fits into measured schedules of time 
and place. 

Measures are the life of the fine arts; 
poetry sings in measures, sculpture carves 
them into inspirations, architecture en- 
shrines them, and the measured record of 
tones and silence, their sequence and con- 
cord, transmutes the soul of the master 
musician into vibrant harmonies for the 
joy of the world. 

Measurement is miracle-worker. We 
give a measured curve to glass to match 
a measured defect of the eye, and restore 
sight to the aged and perfect the vision of 
youth. 
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Perfect measurement is perfect truth, 
and sets men free. Everywhere measure- 
ment is busy creating the tomorrow of our 
dreams. Measurement is the master art. 
It has but one purpose to create the maxi- 
mum happiness for all.* 


Fundamentals of Weights and Measures 


Looking back to times of the earliest 
civilization, it will be realized that stand- 
ards were developed from body or other 
measures through co-operative action of a 
group or tribe. The cubit or length of the 
forearm, certain gourds or shells as meas- 
ures of capacity, beans or stones for units 
of weight, are typical of such standards. 
As civilization developed, the units and 
standards became more definite; and soon 
it became the function of the governing 
power, whatever it might be, not only to 
determine and maintain them, but to en- 
force their use and prevent fraud. The 
rules assigned this work to the priests and 
scientists or wise men of the tribe. When 
a code of laws developed, penalties for 
false weights and measures were duly spe- 
cified. In other words, in weighing and 
measurement, since early times, there has 
been involved a certain spirit of co-opera- 
tion for mutual advantage and an exercise 
of authority to secure not only honesty and 
equity, but uniformity. 

In the 20th century standards for world 
trade and science are not the varying body 
measures of the ancients, nor those deter- 
mined by two parties to a transaction, as 
in the case of a standard selected by a 
Chinese carpenter and his client, or even 
the standards that a town meeting or 
single trade might establish. They must 
be the standards that, in view of scientific, 
technical, commercial, economic, and so- 
cial considerations, are chosen by the keen- 
est minds of the nations for actual use. Of 
course, the goal of ultimate progress is one 
simple and universal system of weights 
and measures for all civilized and commer- 
cial nations. That such a system is found 
in the International Metric System is ad- 
mitted by practically all scientific men and 
metrologists, and that it should be adopted 
for general use in the United States and 


* From a talk by Henry D. Hubbard, sec- 
retary of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, before the Metric Association, at Lake 
Placid, July, 1925. 
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Great Britain is the intelligently formed 
opinion of practical men and women. 
Introducing the Metric System 

When it is proposed to introduce into 
general use the metric system of weights 
and measures, what are the practical sides 
of the matter? It is not a question of 
standards, for the meter and kilogram are 
today the prototype standards of our coun- 
try. It is not a question of the availabil- 
ity of the metric units, for they have been 
used by many of the most important scien- 
tific and commercial nations of the world 
for over half a century. It is not a ques- 
tion of difficulty in passing from one sys- 
tem to another, for it has been universal 
experience that such transitions present 
few actual difficulties. The difficulty is 
rather in the mind, which raises obstacles 
to a change, just as in Great Britain there 
is hesitation to abandon pounds, shillings, 
and pence for a decimal currency, the su- 
periority of which has been demonstrated 
in the United States, Canada, and Europe. 

In weights and measures, as in cur- 
rency, the simplest system is the best, and 
this is true, whether judged from the 
standpoint of the small user or that of the 
huge industry. The metric system, the- 
oretically and practically, meets the re- 
quirements of a simple, logical and uni- 
versal system of weights and measures 
better than any other so far devised, and 
it is one the use of which brings many 
advantages. For many years it has met 
the test in scientific, industrial, and com- 
mercial life, notably in France, Germany, 
and Italy, where the problems were and 
are in no way different to those in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Now, the plan to adopt universally the 
metric system must be considered intelli- 
gently and without prejudice. What are 
the factors that should influence a change 
of systems of weights and measures? 
There should be secured increased sim- 
plicity, more easily related units, uni- 
formity, universality, invariability, con- 
stancy, and convenience. With these 
touchstones as your guide, compare metric 
weights and measures with the American 
or the British system of weights and 
measures. * 


*From “Measurement,” article by Herbert 
T. Wade, author of “Evolution of Weights 
and Measures.” “Measurement” was pub- 
lished by Metric Association. 
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The Metric Advance 


Eighty per cent of all nations, includ- 
ing 70 per cent of mankind, have adopted 
the decimal metric system of weights and 
measures because of the advantages gained 
through the touchstones enumerated. 
There remain but two countries that have 
not abandoned their archaic and individ- 
ual systems of weight and measure—Great 
Britain and the United States. And there 
is no uniformity in the systems used by 
these two great nations, though the same 
terminology is general. In this country as 
well as in Great Britain, there has been a 
gradual trend toward the metric system, 
and day by day this ideal system is win- 
ning its way to world-wide use on its 
merits. 

There is now before Congress a bill that 
calls for the use of metric weights and 
measures in the buying and selling of com- 
modities after January 1, 1935. A reso- 
lution presented by the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures of the 
House of Representatives authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of Commerce to ini- 
tiate and execute plans whereby the metric 
system shall be brought into general use, 
and further directs the various depart- 
ments of the government to take steps to 
effect the immediate use of this system in 
their work. Similar measures are being 
introduced in the British Parliament, 
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and the matter now resolves itself into a 
“slow race” between the two leading Eng- 
lish-speaking nations to the goal of “world 
uniformity in weights and measures.” 

Aristide Briand, President of the 
French delegation to the World Disarma- 
ment Conference in 1921, said, with re- 
gard to the metric movement in this coun- 
try: “I firmly believe that a single world- 
wide system of weights and measures 
would prove a surprisingly important fac- 
tor in promoting a better understanding 
among the nations of the world. Natur- 
ally, it is my hope that the international 
metric system of weights and measures, 
which has already been made the single 
system by practically forty nations of the 
world, will eventually become the single 
official system of all peoples. I am very 
happy to learn that the American Con- 
gress is now considering the adoption of 
the international metric system.” 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States, is quoted as saying 
in regard to the metric system, “We must 
have it!” Truly, as the great peace advo- 
cate, Andrew Carnegie, has said, “This is 
one of the steps forward that the Anglo- 
Saxon race is bound to take.” Shall 
America not lead the way, or shall Amer- 
ica lag along at the very end of the pro- 
cession? You have a responsibility in 
deciding. 





OUR COLLEGES AND THE GOLDEN MEAN* 


By CHANCELLOR ELMER E. BROWN 


ASSUME that war is sometimes un- 

avoidable, and assume further that 
both war and peace are made by public 
opinion, blazing out at times in public 
passion. With this preface, permit me 
to present two considerations which seem 
to me of importance at this time: 

First, no modern government can jus- 
tify provision for possible war unless it 
make equally serious and substantial pro- 
vision for the prevention of war. 

Secondly, recognizing the fact that ad- 
vocates of peace, the most of them, admit 


*Synopsis of an address delivered by the 


Chancellor before the Forum on Foreign 
Affairs, at the Judson Memorial Church, 
New York, February 15, 1926. 


the necessity of provision for war, while 
our men of war, the most of them, are de- 
sirous of peace, the utmost effort should 
be made to consolidate that middle-of-the- 
road opinion in which they are agreed 
and make it dominant in American in- 
ternational relations. I do not mean that 
a permanent balance should be maintained 
between preparedness for peace and pre- 
paredness for war. Our preparedness for 
peace should increasingly predominate. 
But at the present time such preparedness 
is hopelessly in arrears. Our first concern 
should be to bring this arrearage up. 
Concretely, this means, for one thing, 
the strengthening of our diplomatic sys- 
tem. It means adequate housing and 
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maintenance of our embassies and lega- 
tions at foreign capitals. It means pro- 
fessional training for our diplomatic and 
consular service. 

The responsibility of universities in this 
matter is to be strongly accentuated. Uni- 
versity schools of diplomacy can best be 
conducted in or near the city of Washing- 
ton. ‘They should be maintained on the 
highest level of efficiency and distinction. 

But this is the smallest part of the obli- 
gation of our universities. In a score or 
more of our leading institutions, North 
and South, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, there should be organized depart- 
ments or special schools of international 
affairs. For more than a decade past I 
have been calling for the establishment 
of such a foundation in New York Uni- 
versity. There are here disjecta membra 
of such a school, but I am not willing to 
see it formally organized and named till 
it can be permanently maintained in a 
manner befitting the weighty concerns 
with which it will have to deal. It must 
provide instruction and research which 
shall be world-wide in its reach and im- 
plication. 

What I am asking for New York Uni- 
versity I would ask for other universities. 
Let me indicate a little more particularly 
what is meant. The purpose of such a 
department or school, wherever organized, 
will be to study human society as a world 
unit, and investigate the bearings of that 
essential world unity upon the particular 
problems of particular peoples and na- 
tions. Far from being anti-national in 
its character, it will restate and revivify 
nationality, in view of the part which 
every nation has to play in the making 
of an articulate world. For our own 
people this will mean the enlightenment 
of public opinion regarding relationships 
which are already present and operative 
in the life of our time, but are too largely 
unrecognized, uncomprehended. If in- 
formed with growing knowledge and imag- 
ination, such a program should prepare 
the way for a more vital adjustment of 
American policy to the changing world 
about us, and a more sane and discrimi- 
nating attitude on the part of Americans 
generally toward international questions 
which must come from time to time before 
our electorate. 
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While international law and the history 
of treaties must have a formative part in 
the curriculum and research of such a 
foundation, its scope will reach far beyond 
the boundaries of these subjects. It must 
concern itself with the problems of popu- 
lation and migration; with the relations 
of more advanced races of governments 
with those that are less advanced; with 
the influences of climate and environment 
upon the human stock and human insti- 
tutions; with the geographic distribution 
of foodstuffs and raw materials; with 
international trade and _ international 
finance; with the unity in variety of cul- 
tural relations with the historic growth 
of international understanding and con- 
ciliation. It is to be hoped that it will 
gradually spread abroad among our people 
a sense of the practical advantage as well 
as the spiritual enlargement which comes 
through an understanding of other peo- 
ples and civilizations. So far as this is 
accomplished, a foundation will be laid 
for governmental activities in furtherance 
of the peaceful, rational and constructive 
settlement of international disputes. 

Many branches of learning must be laid 
under contribution to this end. Co-opera- 
tion and division of labor among the uni- 
versities themselves is a possible and de- 
sirable outcome of the establishment of 
such foundation and such a co-operation 
may well extend beyond national bounda- 
ries, giving a new definiteness and co- 
herence to the various academic inter- 
changes which are already in operation. 

It is a fact of no small significance that 
within the past one hundred years the 
physical sciences have given to schools and 
universities throughout the world, oriental 
and occidental alike, a common stock of 
knowledge and an accepted method in 
he pursuit of knowledge which had never 
before been attained in the whole course 
of human history. The age which has 
achieved this unprecedented unification in 
science, along with the free differentiation 
of the arts of taste, that age is responsible 
in the highest degree for the use of its 
learning to promote understanding and 
good-will in the wider range of human 
relations along with the widening freedom 
of creative invention. 

The innumerable ramifications of such 
an undertaking readily appears. 
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SHALL THE SPIRIT OF LOCARNO OR THE MAILED 
FIST DOMINATE THE BALKANS? 


By E. O. WATSON, 


General Secretary, American Friends of Greece 


HE civilized world greeted the pact 

of Locarno with great satisfaction, 
hailing it as the exemplification of a new 
spirit in international affairs, the true 
dawn of a new era, in which justice should 
rule instead of force. While this spirit is, 
unquestionably, in the ascendant, from 
time to time someone, still imbued with 
ideas which Locarno had tried to discard, 
springs to his feet and, to use an Irish 
metaphor, verbally shakes the mailed fist. 


Gordon Gordon-Smith’s Article 


In the February number of the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE, under the heading, “Bal- 
kan Problems and Balkan Peace,” Gordon 
Gordon-Smith assures us that in one- 
quarter of the world there can be no war 
because one of the nations that might be- 
come involved “possesses a powerful army, 
recognized today as one of the best and 
most efficient in Europe.” 

He adds: “There might, of course, 
under certain circumstances, be a breach 
of the peace, but this would only entail 
police operations on the part of Jugo- 
slavia; for no war, in the strict sense 
of the term is possible. A state of war 
presupposes something like equality on 
the part of the belligerents. This is now 
entirely lacking.” How strangely like the 
utterance of a great empire which dis- 
appeared in the throes of the World War, 
which also thought that “a state of war 
presupposes something like equality on the 
part of the belligerents,” and that “a 
breach of the peace would only entail a 
police operation.” One may wonder if 
Jugoslavia, having inherited a portion of 
the territory of that empire, also aspires 
to the truculent demeanor which so short 
a time ago bathed the world in blood. 

While the article in question starts and 
ends with references to the spirit of Lo- 
carno, between the first and the conclud- 
ing paragraph it bristles with bayonets 
and seemingly the law of force over- 
shadows any thought of justice in the 
mind of the author. Due to the fact that 


the author of this article was, and proba- 
bly still is, an officer in the army of Jugo- 
slavia, it is perhaps natural that his point 
of view should be a somewhat militaristic 
one, and that his argument should be 
written, not from an impartial viewpoint, 
but rather as a statement of one side of 
what he believes to be a controversy. In 
the light of recent reports, it is certain 
that the foreign offices of Athens and Bel- 
grade are more nearly in accord than Gor- 
don-Smith’s article would indicate. In 
controversies between nations, as in con- 
troversies between individuals, it is rare 
indeed that one side has the monopoly of 
right and justice, and Gordon Gordon- 
Smith states the case for Jugoslavia in 
stronger terms than any statement which 
has been made by any responsible official 
of the Belgrade Government. It there- 
fore may not be entirely devoid of inter- 
est to examine some of the statements 
made in the article referred to and inter- 
pret them in a somewhat different light. 


Greece for Arbitration 


It is no longer possible to refer to any 
matter affecting the external relations of 
Jugoslavia as a purely Balkan question. 
Prior to the World War Serbia might have 
been considered merely as part of the Bal- 
kans, but with the expansion of Serbia 
and Rumania into eastern and central 
Europe, the Balkan question has ceased to 
exist. Any matter affecting the peace of 
that region is something which affects 
the peace of Europe as well; therefore 
we may today dismiss without consider- 
ation the statement that the Balkan na- 
tions, if left to themselves, could have 
settled such difficulties as existed, either 
by force of arms or by diplomacy. The 
true solution of whatever difficulties may 
lie in southeastern Europe is to be found 
in a pact of compulsory arbitration couched 
in the Locarno spirit and to which all of 
the nations of that region shall be a party. 
Such a pact was suggested by the Foreign 
Minister of Greece in July, 1925, and 
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since that time Greece has continued to 
urge the plan upon every possible occa- 
sion. 

Jugoslavia’s Portage 


While it is true that access to the open 
sea is a virtual necessity for any nation, 
it by no means follows that every one 
must have its own strip of coast upon a 
variety of seas. Many nations having a 
much larger external commerce than Jugo- 
slavia get along without the possession of 
a single harbor of their own. These are 
nations like Switzerland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, which are imbued with peaceful in- 
tentions and which are content to follow 
peaceful paths. Jugoslavia, having its 
own coast line upon the Adriatic and 
reaching the Black Sea by the way of its 
own Danubian ports, cannot have its ex- 
ternal commerce seriously handicapped, 
no matter what may happen upon the 
7Egean. As a matter of fact, in Saloniki, 
Jugoslavia has all of the advantages of a 
free port without any of the responsi- 
bilities. 

It is no small thing for one nation to 
turn over to another the sole use of a large 
section of one of its best harbors; but this 
is what Greece has done at Saloniki, where 
Jugoslavia has actually been accorded not 
only the space provided for in the con- 
vention of 1914, but much more space 
than that originally agreed upon. While 
Greece has scrupulously carried out her 
agreement, having realized fully that Ju- 
goslavia needed reasonable facilities upon 
the A°gean, the latter country has not as 
yet made use of the space granted her, 
and until she does so is it just to claim 
that the space is not sufficient ? 

The following is a translation of part 
of an article appearing in the Serbian 
newspaper Vremia, printed in Belgrade 
under date of September 29, 1925: 


“September first went by and our free zone 
in Saloniki has not been put in operation yet; 
the month of October is coming and no one 
can yet say when it will be made useful. 
Several commissions were sent to make an 
inquiry on the spot and make the necessary 
suggestions. The last of these commissions 
Sent by the Ministry of Finance stated in its 
report that the necessary works were not 
done, owing to the slowness of the administra- 
tion. The works, which should have been 
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done at the moment of the visit of the com- 
mission, were not yet approved. Moreover, 
the zone has not received the necessary rail- 
road material.” 


The United States commerce report of 
February 8, 1926, says: 

“Jugoslavia’s technical commission has ar- 
rived in Saloniki for the purpose of plan- 
ning for the operation of the Saloniki free 
zone at that point. Although the free zone 
was granted in March, 1925, this is the first 
step so far taken towards its active operation, 
the Jugoslay trade having been handled 
through the Greek zone.” 


Corrections as to Pact 


A glance at the map will show that the 
portion of Jugoslavian trade which would 
naturally flow through Saloniki is that of 
southern Serbia, wedged in by Albania on 
the west and Bulgaria on the east, and 
there is no reason to believe that the 
facilities offered by the Serbian free port 
at Saloniki are not amply sufficient to 
care for the commerce of this region—a 
commerce which is by no means as great 
as the optimistic figures of Gordon-Smith 
would indicate. 

Approximately only 12 per cent of the 
total population of the Jugoslavian State 
lives in southern Serbia, and it is hardly 
to be supposed that this section can furnish 
more than from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
exportable surplus of the entire country; 
and yet we find some of the figures quoted 
by Gordon-Smith much greater than the 
total exportation for the entire country, 
as given in a handbook on “International 
Trade in 1924” issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce. In this 
estimate of the amount of grain to be 
shipped through the port of Saloniki he 
uses a figure which is double the total ex- 
portation of grain for the entire country ; 
and yet the largest area of grain produc- 
tion is in the plains of Transylvania, so 
far to the north that it could not pos- 
sibly be handled through the A<gean port. 

In a measure, this also applies to tim- 
ber, the exportations of which are esti- 
mated by the author of the article in ques- 
tion at about the same number of car- 
loads as the exportation of grain. Here 


his figures are less extravagant, as the 
actual exportation in 1924 was indeed 
somewhat greater than his estimate of 
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the quantity that should be handled 
through Saloniki; but here again the bulk 
of the available timber lies to the north 
and west of the area that would naturally 
be served through the A®gean port, and 
the natural outlet for it is through Trieste 
and Fiume or Jugoslavia’s own ports upon 
the Adriatic. 

As a matter of fact, Fiume has always 
been the logical port for the exportation 
of the products of the forests now em- 
braced in the frontiers of Jugoslavia ; and, 
while the city of Fiume has passed into 
Italian hands, the lumber trade has always 
been concentrated in what is known as 
the Delta, which with its outlet, Porto 
Baross, is all in the territory of Jugo- 
slavia. Practically all of the timber that 
is carried to the south is consumed in 
Greece, and therefore it makes no dif- 
ference whether it is handled through the 
Serbian free port at Saloniki or passes 
through the Greek customs at the frontier 
itself. 

Having shown the fallacy of some of 
the figures quoted, we must now turn to 
the statement that “the exports and im- 
ports of Greek Macedonia are completely 
negligible, whereas without the trade of 
Jugoslavia hinterland Saloniki could not 
live.” The population of Greek Macedonia 
is larger than that portion of Jugoslavia, 
which would naturally use this port, while 
the connection of the Greek and Bulgarian 
railway systems now being arranged will 
bring much Bulgarian trade to Saloniki 
instead of to other A®gean ports posses- 
sing inferior shipping facilities. This is 
one reason for the establishment of the 
Greek free port, of which complaint is 
made. The Greek free port is open to 
the trade of all nations, Jugoslavia as well 
as Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, and 
Austria, and constitutes, in fact, an ad- 
ditional facility for the use of Jugoslavia. 

This being the case, any complaint on 
the part of Jugoslavia against the Greek 
action in establishing the Greek free zone 
can only give ground to the belief that 
Jugoslavia desires not only exclusive rights 
in its own free zone, but wishes to de- 
prive its neighbors of such privileges as 
they are now accarded in the Greek zone. 

The next complaint we find is based 
upon the fact that Greece refuses to turn 
over to a foreign power the absolute con- 
trol of the railroad from the Serbian 
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frontier to Saloniki, Jugoslavia having de- 
manded not only the right to operate the 
line, but to control the right of way, bring- 
ing it under their control and the ad- 
ministration of their police. Canada ships 
through Portland great quantities of grain 
and other commodities over her own rail- 
road, the Grand Trunk. What would be 
the answer of the United States to a de- 
mand on the part of Canada that we al- 
low this railroad to be governed by Cana- 
dian laws, enforced by Canadian police? 
Canadian commerce flows peacefully 
through Portland and other American 
ports without difficulty or friction. Greece 
has given to Jugoslavia greater rights and 
privileges than the United States gives to 
Canada. 

Gordon-Smith complains that until re- 
cently the freight and passenger rates on 
the Greek section of the railway line were 
“four times greater” than those charged 
on the Jugoslavia section, but fails to 
state that now the rates on this section 
have been reduced to the same level; so 
that the produce of the Jugoslav farmer 
is carried to the sea at one-third of what 
the Greek producer must pay for a similar 
haul, and the consequent decrease in the 
revenue of the line must be made up by 
taxing the Greek people. 

Reference is also made to the fact that 
Greece operates the railway line from the 
Greek frontier to the Serbian town of 
Monastir, and this fact is advanced as an 
argument for Serbian control of the 
Saloniki line. No comparison is possible. 
Monastir is the end of a stub line about 
five miles from the Greek frontier. As 
the Serbians had neither equipment nor 
facilities available for the operation of the 
road, they asked the Greek Railway Ad- 
ministration to operate it. Greece has ex- 
pressed a willingness to at any time turn 
the operation of the line beyond the Greek 
frontier over to the Serbian authorities. 
The Serbians, however, protested against 
the idea and begged the Greek administra- 
tion to continue its operation. 


As to the Refugees 


The claim is made by Gordon-Smith 
that Greece has settled refugees from Asia 
Minor in Greek Macedonia in order to 
assure the Greek character of that prov- 
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ince. The settlement of the refugees in 
Greece is an epic worthy of record among 
the world’s greatest deeds. A country of 
five million people suddenly found an in- 
creased population of 30 per cent knock- 
ing at its doors. Destitute, naked, hungry, 
robbed of all their possessions, they came, 
asking for refuge. The Greek people rose 
to the task with a nobility which has won 
the admiration of the world. Though as- 
sisted in bearing the first shock by many 
outside agencies, still the great burden 
has been borne by the Greeks alone. 

Before the arrival of the refugees, 
Greece already had a population much 
more dense than that of the United States, 
and it became necessary to distribute these 
homeless people throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. No hamlet is 
so small, no island so remote, not to have 
its quota. In this great humanitarian 
work, surely no one inspired by even 
ordinary regard for suffering mankind 
will take exception to the fact that these 
poor refugees have been distributed and 
settled wherever land was available for 
them. 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 
By EDWIN D. MEAD 


HE International Peace Congress at 

Paris in 1849 was the most important 
of the four great peace congresses in Eu- 
rope in the middle of the last century— 
Brussels, 1848; Paris, 1849; Frankfort, 
1850; London, 1851—inspired and largely 
organized by an American, Elihu Burritt. 
It was the greatest peace congress ever 
held, before the Boston Congress of 1904. 
The hall in which it met seated 2,000 
people and was always filled. Burritt 
says that in its personal composition it 
was the most remarkable assembly that 
had ever met on the continent. The Eng- 
lish delegation numbered 700, represent- 
ing nearly all the benevolent societies of 
the Kingdom. Richard Cobden, who led 
the delegation, told M. de Tocqueville that 
if the two steamers conveying them had 
sunk in the Channel all the philanthropic 
enterprises of Great Britain would be 
stopped for a year. Victor Hugo was the 
president of the congress, and his opening 
address was probably the most eloquent 
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and inspiring he ever gave. Its most 
memorable passage was the following: 

If four centuries ago, at the period when 
war was made by one district against an- 
other, between cities and between provinces, 
some one had dared to predict to Lorraine, 
to Picardy, to Normandy, to Brittany, to 
Auvergne, to Provence, to Dauphigny, to Bur- 
gundy, “A day shall come when we will no 
longer make wars, when you will no longer 
arm men one against another, when it will no 
longer be said that the Normans are attack- 
ing the Picards, or that the people of Lor- 
raine are repulsing the Burgundians; you will 
still have many disputes to settle, interests 
to contend for, difficulties to resolve; but do 
you know what you will substitute instead of 
armed men, instead of cavalry and infantry, 
of cannon, lances, pikes, and swords? You 
will select, instead of all this destructive ar- 
ray, a small box of wood, which you will term 
a ballot-box, and from which shall issue— 
what? An assembly, an assembly in which 
you shall all live, an assembly which shall be 
the soul of all, a supreme and popular council 
which shall decide, judge, resolve everything; 
which shall make the sword fall from every 
hand and excite the love of justice in every 
heart; which shall say to each, ‘Here termi- 
nates your right, here commences your duty. 
Lay down your arms! Live in peace!’ And 
in that day you will all have one common 
thought, common interest, common destiny; 
you will embrace each other and recognize 
each other as children of the same blood and 
of the same race; that day you will no longer 
be hostile tribes; you will be a people; you 
will no longer be Burgundy, Normandy, Brit- 
tany, or Provence; you will be France. You 
will not longer make appeals to war; you will 
do so to civilization.” If, at the period I 
speak of, some one had uttered these words, 
all men of a serious and positive character, 
all prudent and cautious men, all the great 
politicians of the period, would have cried 
out, “What a dreamer! What a fantastic 
dream! How this pretended prophet is ac- 
quainted with the human heart! What ridi- 
culous folly! What an absurd chimera!” 
Yet time has gone on and on, and we find 
that this dream, this folly, this absurdity, 
has been realized. And I insist upon this, 
that the man who would have dared to utter 
so sublime a prophecy would have been pro- 
nounced a madman for having dared to pry 
into the designs of the Deity. 
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Well, you at this moment say, and I say it, 
too, to Austria, to Spain, to Italy, to Russia 
—we say to them: A day will come when 
from your hands also the arms you have 
grasped will fall. A day will come when war 
will appear as absurd and be as impossible 
between Paris and London, between St. 
Petersburg and Berlin, between Vienna and 
Turin, as it would be now between Rouen and 
Amiens, between Boston and Philadelphia. A 
day will come when you, France; you, Rus- 
sia; you, Italy; you, England; you, Germany 
—all of you nations of the Continent—will, 
without losing your distinctive qualities and 
your glorious individuality, be blended into 
a superior unity and constitute a European 
fraternity, just as Normandy, Brittany, Bur- 
gundy, Lorraine and Alsace have been 
blended into France. A day will come when 
the only battlefields will be the market open 
to commerce and the mind opening to new 
ideas. A day will come when bullets and 
bombshells will be replaced by votes, by the 
universal suffrage of nations, by the venera- 
ble arbitration of a great sovereign Senate, 
which will be to Europe what the Parliament 
is to England, what the Diet is to Germany, 
what the Legislative Assembly is to France. 
A day will come when a cannon will be ex- 
hibited in public museums just as an instru- 
ment of torture is now, and people will be 
astonished that such a thing could have been. 
A day will come when those two immense 
groups, the United States of America and the 
United States of Europe, shall be seen placed 
in presence of each other, extending the hand 
of fellowship across the ocean, exchanging 
their produce, their commerce, their industry, 
their arts, their genius, clearing the earth, 
peopling the deserts, improving creation un- 
der the eye of the Creator, and uniting for 
the good of all these two irresistible and in- 
finite powers, the fraternity of men and the 
power of God. Nor is it necessary that four 
hundred years should pass away for that day 
to come. We live in a rapid period, in the 
most impetuous current of events and ideas 
which has ever borne humanity on. In our 
ancient Europe, England took the first step 
and by her example declared to the people, 
“You are free.” France took the second step, 
and announced to the people, “You are sov- 
ereign.” Let us now take the third step and 
all simultaneously—France, England, Ger- 
many, Italy, Europe, America—let us pro- 
claim to all nations, “You are brothers.” 
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Three-quarters of a century has passed 
since 1849, and the United States of Eu- 
rope, so impressively prophesied by Victor 
Hugo, is again being proposed with greater 
definiteness and devotion than at any in- 
tervening time. As Briand and Strese- 
man clasped hands at the conclusion of the 
Locarno Conference, which went so far to 
put an end to the jealousy between France 
and Germany, which has been the bane of 
Europe, M. Briand said with deep feeling, 
“This is the beginning of the United States 
of Europe.” On the eve of Christmas, ex- 
traordinary interest was created in Geneva 
by the replies which members of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations made to the 
question put by a Geneva journal: “Will 
there be a United States of Europe?” M. 
Paul Boncour, of France, answered: “Yes, 
we are headed toward the constitution of 
a European union.” Paul Hymans, of 
Belgium, did not believe in the probability 
of a political entity like the United States 
of America, but thought that a European 
union would take the form of a series of 
ententes based on peace and co-operation. 
This meant the destruction of economic 
barriers. Dr. Edward Benes, the Premier 
of Czecho-Slovakia, said: “The Locarno 
accords, the general extension of arbitra- 
tion, and the political and social reorgani- 
zation which has marked Europe in recent 
years, all tend toward the constitution of 
a United States of Europe.” Austen 
Chamberlain, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, contented himself with remarking 
that the Locarno agreements strengthened 
the League of Nations. 

Unhappily this new proposal of a United 
States of Europe has in many quarters 
been inspired by the thought that such 
union was necessary as a common defense 
of the European nations in the unequal 
competition with America. Depleted as 
are their powers and resources by the fear- 
ful strain and losses of the war, they need 
every fair indulgence in their industrial 
and commercial dealings with us if they 
are to reinstate themselves. It is only by 
their products that they can pay their 
debts and get upon their feet. But here 
comes the tariff barrier; and hence the 
thought of an economic United Europe, & 
customs union, with free trade among the 
members and a protective tariff against 
the competing outside nations. Cobden, 


the wisest international man who ever 
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spoke English, saw clearly this constant 
menace to international peace and friend- 
ship from tariff inequities and commercial 
privilege. A United States of Europe 
called into being in rivalry with the 
United States of America and in protec- 
tion against it is not what Victor Hugo 
was talking about. This is not the way 
for Europe and America to proclaim “We 
are brothers !” 

At the Paris Peace Congress of 1849 
there were twenty-three American dele- 
gates, thirteen of whom were from Mas- 
sachusetts. The names of these American 
delegates, crossing the ocean in their de- 
votion to the cause, are worth recalling. 
It is a roll of honor. From Massachusetts, 
Rev. Joseph Allen, Rev. William Allen, 
Albert Brown, William W. Brown, Elihu 
Burritt, Henry Capp, Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, Rev. Elnathan Davis, G. W. 
Messenger, Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Nathan 
Richardson, Amasa Walker, A. C. White; 
from Connecticut, Rev. J. C. Pennington ; 
from New York, Rev. A. Crummell; from 
Maryland, Rev. Philip Berry; from South 
Carolina, Rev. W. Hurlburt; from Ohio, 
Hamilton Hill, Rev. Asa Mahan; from 
Wisconsin, Hon. Charles Durkee; from 
Montreal, Rev. J. Cordner; from Halifax, 
Judge Marshall; from Guatemala, Fred- 
erick Crowe. At the London Peace Con- 
gress in 1843, which preceded the four 
great congresses here spoken of, which was 
the first international peace congress ever 
held, and which owed its inspiration to 
the suggestion by Joseph Sturge, of Bir- 
mingham, to our American Peace Society 
in Boston, we had an equal number of 
American delegates; and at the London 
Peace Congress of 1851 we had sixty. 

The American delegates at Paris in 1849 
were welcomed with peculiar warmth, and 
at the close of the congress the English 
members gave them a public breakfast in 
the famous Old Tennis Hall at Versailles, 
identified so memorably with the early 
scenes of the French Revolution. The 
principal address of greeting was by Mr. 
Cobden, who at one point said to his 
American friends that “if he could speak 
as he wished, he would say to them, if 
they would make America what she should 
be, what she might be, what he trusted 
She would be, then they must crush the 
war spirit before it had time to arrive at 
maturity. Talk of glory! The Americans 
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had no glory to gain by war but what they 
would find had been eclipsed by those who 
had gone before them. Rather let them 
try to raise up patriots, philanthropists, 
authors, and artists; let them try to raise 
up more such men as they had sent at that 
season, and that would constitute a glory 
far more precious and enduring than all 
that could be gained by the most success- 
ful war.” It will be remembered that 
when Cobden spoke, in 1849, the Mexican 
War, perhaps the most iniquitous war in 
our history—“one of the most unjust 
wars,” General Grant pronounced it, “ever 
waged by a stronger against a weaker 
people”—was hardly two years behind. 

The American responses to the English 
speeches were by Dr. Allen (former presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College), James Free- 
man Clarke, and Elihu Burritt. “What 
may we not expect,” said Burritt, “when 
the hands of France, England, and the 
United States shall be united and they 
shall go forth together to vanquish the in- 
sane and unnatural enmities which divide 
and embitter other nations! For myself, 
I believe that a few more peace parlia- 
ments like this will not only unite Eng- 
land, France, and America, but all the 
civilized nations of the earth, in the pacific 
dispositions and relations of one vast com- 
monwealth. We hope that most of those 
present on this occasion may meet again 
next year, at sorae town on the Rhine, to 
raise our white standard of peace in Ger- 
many.” 

In the congress itself the two weightiest 
and most constructive addresses were made 
by Elihu Burritt and Amasa Walker, both 
Americans and both Massachusetts men. 
Both of them spoke in behalf of the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


The congress recommends all the friends 
of peace to prepare public opinion in their 
respective countries for the formation of a 
congress of nations, whose object it shall be 
to frame a code of international laws on just 
principles, and to constitute a supreme court, 
to which should be submitted all questions 
relating to the reciprocal rights and duties of 
nations. 


World organization—that was what the 
great Americans emphasized at all of those 
great European peace congresses. Others 
talked of the horrors of war, the cost and 
waste of war, the menace of armaments, 
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just as men talk now; but Elihu Burritt 
and his associates from Massachusetts 
talked about the way in which war must 
be supplanted, if it ever is to be sup- 
planted, by international conference and 
international law. “We have listened,” 
said George Beckwith, to the secretary of 
the American Peace Society, at the Lon- 
don Congress of 1851, “to very eloquent 
denunciations of war; but the practical 
question before us is, How can you get rid 
of this terrible evil.” He believed, and 
Elihu Burritt and Amasa Walker believed, 
that there was a way. “We ask nations,” 
said Beckwith, “to settle their disputes in 
essentially the same way that individuals 
do. That is invariably in one of two 
ways—by amicable agreement between the 
parties or by reference to a third party as 
umpire.” His London speech was mainly 
an appeal for international arbitration. 
He had been to the Senate in Washington 
the year before to present the American 
Peace Society’s petition that our govern- 
ment should urge ali nations with which 
it had treaty relations to incorporate in 
all treaties provision for the arbitration of 
any disputes arising between them. He 
had not expected a cordial response; but 
the chairman of the Senate committee who 
received the petition promptly replied: 
“You are right. Not only is your object 
unquestionably good, but the measure you 
suggest is in substance the very thing we 
have all along been doing in our Republic, 
the identical principle on which the mem- 
bers of our confederacy, these thirty-one 
State sovereignties, adjust their own dis- 
putes with each other; and the extension 
of this principle to our intercourse with 
other nations, so far from being at all ob- 
jectionable, must work well with our ar- 
rangements for the preservation of peace 
at home.” 

This was, of course, the truth of the 
matter. The principles of our own national 
federation, which has worked so benefi- 
cently for us, are the great precursors and 
arguments for international federation. 
It was logical and fitting that the pro- 
posal for this in those old European peace 
congresses should come from the Ameri- 
can delegates. When Burritt spoke at 


Paris, the prophetic project of William 
Ladd had only just been launched. “More 
than fifty essays have been written upon 
it,” said Burritt in his address, “and hun- 
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dreds of public meetings have been held 
in its favor, and numerous petitions have 
been addressed to the legislatures of dif- 
ferent States, asking them to induce the 
Federal Government at Washington to 
propose to the other governments of the 
civilized world the convocation of a con- 
gress of nations for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a well-defined code of international 
law and a high court of adjudication to 
interpret and apply it in the settlement of 
international disputes. We have believed 
this indispensable for the order and peace 
of nations, and we have deemed the estab- 
lishment of an authoritative code of inter- 
national law, which should govern the de- 
cisions of the tribunal, the first and most 
important step.” 

This brings us into the very atmosphere 
and spirit of Geneva. Indeed, Burritt pro- 
posed that his Congress of Nations should 
meet “at some convenient town in Swit- 
zerland, or in some other central territory, 
which should be considered neutral 
ground.” Besides creating a world court, 
the congress should digest a plan for es- 
tablishing a uniform system of weights, 
measures, moneys and rates of postage, 
and other facilities for the social and com- 
mercial intercourse of nations. It is the 
very anticipation of the Assembly of our 
League of Nations. Burritt speaks of it 
as “a holy alliance to banish war and all 
its animosities and miseries from the com- 
munity.” 

Amasa Walker, who followed Burr'tt at 
the Paris Congress in support of his reso- 
lution in behalf of world organization as 
the remedy for war, was the father of Gen- 
eral Francis A. Walker and was as able 
and enlightened a man as his illustrious 
“A Congress of Nations,” he said, 


son. 
“has long been contemplated in the 
United States. For more than twenty 


years it has been a constant theme of dis- 
cussion. A prize of $1,000 was offered 
some years ago for the best essays on the 
subject, and a volume of these essays has 
been published and widely circulated. The 
legislature of Massachusetts passed a reso- 
lution commending the matter to the at- 
tention of the National Congress, where a 
resolution in its favor has been introduced. 
Our friends of peace have come to regard 
it as indispensable to the permanent paci- 
fication of the world. It seems to them 
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absolutely necessary that the different na- 
tions of the civilized world should come 
together by their representatives and see 
what can be done by associated effort. 
It seems to them that this is the next step 
towards a higher and more Christian civili- 
zation; that union and co-operation have 
become necessary to the improvement and 
elevation of the human race.” The ob- 
ject of this “confederation to secure per- 
manent peace and fraternal intercourse” 
was to be procured by “a congress to 
enact laws and a high court of equity to 
adjudicate in accordance with those laws.” 
The congress should assemble once in two 
or three years “to enact such laws and 
regulations as the exigency of the con- 
federated nations may require.” 

“What nation,” he asked in conclusion, 
“will stand out and refuse to enter this 
League of Peace? What government in 
Europe could do this? What people would 
submit to needless oppression? What na- 
tion in Europe wishes to increase or con- 
tinue its present taxation? What govern- 
ment has surpuls funds to waste upon the 
war system? Self-interest will compel all 
civilized nations to come into this fra- 
ternal league. If a few of the leading na- 
tions came into the measure, none can 
afford to stay out. We propose to bind to- 
gether the great commonwealth of nations 
by such ties of interest and such common 
sentiment of fraternity as all the petty 
rivalries and occasional differences which 
arise between different States shall never 
be able to rend asunder.” 

This is almost precisely the program, 
often in almost the precise words, of An- 
drew Carnegie in his rectorial address at 
St. Andrew’s, on “A League of Peace,” 
in 1905. It is essentially the very pro- 
gram of Woodrow Wilson at Paris in 1919, 
put into operation in the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva. It was commonly spoken 
of in Europe at the time of the great peace 
congresses, three-quarters of a century ago, 
as “the American way.” Elihu Burritt 
and Amasa Walker indeed deemed it wise 
to propitiate European pride by pointing 
out that this “American idea” was but an 
old European idea broached long before 
and now developed into a movement. 
Burritt began his Paris address with these 
words: “Today are fulfilled the aspira- 
tions of that man of courageous faith and 
extended aspiration, William Penn,” pay- 
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ing tributes to Penn’s famous “Essay to- 
wards the Present and Future Peace of 
Europe,” published in 1693, which was a 
scheme for an alliance or compact among 
the different States, with a “General Diet” 
in which each should be represented by 
deputies, and all differences should be set- 
tled equitably, without recourse to arms. 
He also appealed to the similar proposal 
of Emeric Cruce, in France itself, earlier 
in the same century, almost at the same 
time as Henry IV’s “Great Design.” At 
the Frankfort Congress, the next year, 
Burritt, repeating his plea for the Ameri- 
can proposal, said: “The name of Im- 
manuel Kant is identified with it, and it 
would be an act of injustice to the memory 
of that remarkable man to ascribe to the 
American mind a plan which he had pre- 
sented to the world with such clearness 
and force before it was ever mentioned on 
the other side of the Atlantic.” 
Immanuel Kant’s way had become “the 
American way”; his prophetic and com- 
manding idea had become the practical 
program of the American Peace Society. 
This program was inspired by the same 
spirit which animated the founders of our 
Republic at the beginning. The year be- 
fore the Paris Congress, Richard Cobden 
had brought before Parliament the first 
proposal for internaiional arbitration as a 
British policy and had won 81 votes for it. 
At the London Congress in 1851, George 
Beckwith, the Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, devoted almost his entire 
speech to international arbitration; the 
year before, he had urged upon Congress 
a resolution, to incorporate a provision for 
arbitration in all our foreign treaties. But 
Samuel Adams, in behalf of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, had done this same 
thing two generations before, just after 
the Revolution, while we were still living 
under the Articles of Confederation. 
Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin were 
the pre-eminent peace men and interna- 
tional men among the statesmen of their 
age. In utter defiance of their spirit and 
of their express principles, politicians here 
today shield and fortify themselves in pol- 
icies of an aloof and selfish nationalism 
behind some old warning of Jefferson’s, 
which they usually ascribe to Washington, 
against “entangling alliances;” and they 
do not state the circumstances which jus- 
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tified the warning then and do not jus- 
tify it now. 

History shows no irony more glaring, 
no “great refusal” greater, than the course 
of the United States in the period since 
1919, when our American President at 
Paris secured the adoption of the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. Every 
principle of our history, our high tradi- 
tion, our federal system, and our leader- 
ship for a century in the great movement 
for international peace and organization, 
every consideration of national pride and 
international obligation, commanded us to 
first place in the League of Nations and 
the World Court. Instead, with our base 
suspicions, our partisan rivalries and fini- 
cal dialectics, we have made the sublime 
cause of our epoch the football of petty 
politics, and become the drag and dam- 
per upon the world in its great struggle 
onward and upward. We have delayed 
the world’s progress by a decade, while 
other nations have faithfully co-operated 
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in “the American way”; and at the end 
of the shameful chapter we shall take the 
last place, where we should have had the 
first, in the United States of the World. 
Victor Hugo in 1849 did not speak of 
a United States of the World. He thought 
of a United States of Europe, which should 
take its place beside the United States of 
America in brotherly co-operation for the 
world’s peace and order. Elihu Burritt 
and Woodrow Wilson and Immanuel Kant 
made a bolder definition and a larger syn- 
thesis, and as a matter of fact the League 
of Nations has come before the League of 
Europe. One does not exclude the other. 
There are real and important functions 
which may be most effectively discharged 
by regional organization. We have a Pan- 
American union. A Pan-European union 
may be as useful and necessary. But all 
such unions will be within the great world 
unions, and the purpose of all will be the 
realization of Victor Hugo’s commanding 
prophecy of universal human brotherhood. 
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OUR REPLY ON WORLD COURT 
CONFERENCE 

(Following is the text of the reply sent by 
Secretary of State Kellogg to Alan F. Win- 
slow, American Charge d’Affaires at Berne, 
for transmission to the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations, in reply to a communi- 
eation from the League inviting the United 
States to send delegates to Geneva, to dis- 
cuss the reservations of the United States to 
the World Court Protocol :) 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge your 
communication of March 29, 1926, in which 
you enclose an extract from the minutes of 
the meeting of the Council of the League, 
proposing that invitations be issued to the 
governments of the States actual signatories 
of the protocol of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and to the Government 
of the United States, to appoint delegates to 
meet in Geneva on September 1 of the cur- 
rent year for the purpose of discussing any 
questions which it may be proper for them 


to discuss in this connection, and for the pur- 
pose of framing any new agreement which 
may be found necessary to give effect to the 
special conditions on which the United States 
is prepared to adhere to the protocol. 

I further note your statement that invita- 
tions have been issued to the various States 
signatory to the protocol, and you now ex- 
tend an invitation to the United States for 
such purpose. I am also advised that in the 
invitation sent to the States other than the 
United States the League has asked them to 
indicate to the United States Government the 
difficulty of treating the American reserva- 
tions to adhesion to the Protocol of the Per- 
manent Court by direct exchange of notes, 
and to point out the need for a general agree- 
ment. 


Stands on Senate Resolution 


While acknowledging the courtesy of the 
invitation of the League of Nations to attend 
such a meeting, I do not feel that any useful 
purpose could be served by the designation 
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of a delegate by my government to attend a 
conference for this purpose. The Senate 
gave its consent to the adherence of the 
United States to the statute of the Perma- 
nent Court with certain specific conditions 
and reservations set forth in the resolution, 
which I forwarded to you as the depository 
of the protocol. 

These reservations are plain and unequiv- 
ocal and, according to their terms, they must 
be accepted by the exchange of notes between 
the United States and each one of the forty- 
eight States signatory to the statute of the 
Permanent Court before the United States 
can become a party and sign the protocol. 
The resolution specifically provided this mode 
of procedure. 

I have no authority to vary this mode of 
procedure, or to modify the conditions and 
reservations, or to interpret them, and I see 
no difficulty in the way of securing the assent 
of each signatory by direct exchange of notes, 
as provided for by the Senate. It would seem 
to me to be a matter of regret if the Council 
of the League should do anything to create 
the impression that there are substantial dif- 
ficulties in the way of such direct communi- 
cation. 


Thinks New Agreement Not Needed 


This government does not consider that 
any new agreement is necessary to give ef- 
fect to the conditions and reservations on 
which the United States is prepared to ad- 
here to the Permanent Court. The accept- 
ance of the reservations by all the nations 
signatory to the statute of the Permanent 
Court constitutes such an agreement. 

If any machinery is necessary to give the 
United States an opportunity to participate 
through representatives for the election of 
judges, this should naturally be considered 
after the reservations have been adopted and 
the United States has become a party to the 
statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. If the States signatory to the 
statute of the Permanent Court desire to con- 
fer among themselves, the United States 
would have no objection whatever to such a 
procedure, but, under the circumstances, it 
does not seem appropriate that the United 
States should send a delegate to such a con- 
ference. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my 
highest consideration. 


FrRankK B. KELLoaa. 
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CHICHERIN AND TROTSKY ON 
SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


I. Chicherin’s Letter to the Secretary General 
of the League of Nations, Stating Mos- 
cow’s Position on the Disarmament Con- 
ference 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of March 18, in which you 
kindly informed me of the confirmation by 
the Council of the League of Nations of its 
previous decision concerning the selection of 
Geneva as the meeting place for the Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Commission. 

The declaration of the Swiss Government, 
to which you allude and which contains its 
assurances as to its disposition to treat the 
Soviet delegates on a basis of equality with 
the delegates of other countries, was known 
to the Soviet Government before the sending 
of its letter of January 16 to the League of 
Nations. This declaration can have no in- 
fluence whatever upon the decision which 
the Soviet Government has already taken in 
this question. 

When in 1922 the Swiss Government ad- 
mitted the presence of Soviet delegates to 
the Lausanne Conference by granting them 
diplomatic visas, it was likewise understood 
that the Soviet delegates would enjoy the 
same rights and privileges as the delegates 
of other countries. Nevertheless the Swiss 
Government, although warned in time of 
threats made openly in extreme circles 
against M. Vorowsky, the Soviet delegate, 
not only took none of the measures required 
under the circumstances to ward off a crim- 
inal act, but once the crime had been com- 
mitted did all that was in its power to en- 
sure immunity for the criminals. 

The fact that the Swiss Government ob- 
stinately refused to fulfill its elementary in- 
ternational duty and to manifest by sufficient 
official action its disapproval of the crime 
committed destroys the whole value of the 
assurance given by it to the League of Na- 
tions and allows the supposition that the 
Swiss Government still allows itself to be 
governed in its attitude toward the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics by the mentality 
of the same circles which had first encour- 
aged and then applauded the assassination 
of M. Vorowsky. 

Therefore the Soviet delegates cannot ex- 
pect, any more than in 1922, efficacious pro- 
tection on the part of the Swiss authorities. 
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League’s Letters Criticized 


Your letters dated March 18 and December 
12 contain no positive argument in favor of 
a meeting of a preparatory disarmament 
commission in Geneva. International con- 
ferences, even when they were organized by 
the League of Nations, have ofttimes been 
held in various European cities outside of 
Switzerland. It is impossible for the Soviet 


Government to understand the motives for’ 


which a disarmament conference in which 
the participation of Russia might be pre- 
sumed to be desirable could not be held else- 
where than in Switzerland. 

The last session of the League of Nations, 
which was held in Geneva, does not at all 
prove the existence in that city—the seat of 
the League of Nations—of an atmosphere 
particularly favorable to a solution of inter- 
national questions in a spirit of peace, of 
disinterestedness, and of mutual concessions. 

If at the time of its last decision concern- 
ing the choice of Geneva for the commis- 
sion’s meeting the Council of the League of 
Nations could not have supposed before- 
hand the existence of objections to such a 
choice on the part of the Soviet Government, 
this was no longer so when it confirmed this 
decision on March 18, when it already had 
in its hands the categorical and formal dec- 
laration of the Soviet Government on its de- 
cision in no case to send delegates to Swiss 
territory. 

If the Council of the League of Nations 
thought it must, nevertheless, stand by its 
anterior decision, it is necessary to conclude 
that from the start it deliberately aimed to 
prevent participation of the Soviet Union in 
the work of the Disarmament Commission, 
and that all the formal declarations on the 
averred enormous importance of the Soviet 
Union’s collaboration in the task of disarma- 
ment were devoid of sincerity and real value. 

Inasmuch as the non-participation of the 
Union of Soviet States of Russia in the dis- 
armament conference—determined definitely 
by its absence in the Preparatory Commis- 
sion—may give a pretext to other States, in 
conformity with anterior declarations of 


some of them, to wreck the work for general 
disarmament or for reduction of armaments, 
one might reach the conclusion that the 
League of Nations or those who direct it are 
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not at all interested in seeing the conference 
achieve positive results. 

In other words, as a directing personality 
in American diplomacy has justly expressed 
it, “the preliminary disarmament conference 
will meet in Geneva, if it ever meets, to ex- 
amine proposals on which an agreement is 
neither desired nor anticipated, and which 
have been formulated for the specific pur- 
pose of insuring the failure of the enter- 
prise.” 


Proposed Disarmament in 1922 


One of the means used to insure this fail- 
ure is precisely to exclude the Soviet Union 
from the conference, although it was first to 
present in full the question of general dis- 
armament at the Geneva Conference in 1922, 
and had called a conference of bordering 
States with the purpose of examining this 
very question and presented therein concrete 
and quite realizable proposals—later spon- 
taneously reducing its forces to the minimum 
figure acceptable to the Soviet Union in pres- 
ence of the refusal of other States to reduce 
their armaments. 

Having thus furnished numerous proofs of 
its pacific spirit and its sincere desire to see 
the realization of the task of universal dis- 
armament, or at least to lessen the military 
burdens imposed upon the peoples, the Soviet 
Government has never concealed its skepti- 
cism as regards the conference called by the 
League of Nations. Despite this, it con- 
sented to participate, even though the 
chances of success were infinitesimal. 

The attitude of the directors of the League 
of Nations by the choice of the same place 
for the conference has definitely convinced 
the Soviet Government of the lack of seri- 
ousness and insincerity of this initiative of 
the League of Nations, as well as the latter's 
incapacity and inaptitude to carry out so 
important a task as calling a universal dis- 
armament conference. 

With the deepest interest and intention of 
collaborating in the fullest degree, the Soviet 
Government will await the day when the 
initiative is taken by a commission especially 
created to that effect and which, foreign to 
the atmosphere of traditions and intrigues 
of Geneva, can offer better guarantees of 
success than the League of Nations. 
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The considerations expounded above dis- 
pense with my answering your letter of 
March 18. In conclusion, I allow myself to 
express the hope that the League of Nations 
in future will bother to invite the Soviet 
Government to conferences only in cases 
where directors of the League of Nations 
truly wish to see it participate in them. 


II. Trotsky’s Speech Before the Textile Work- 
ers’ Conference in Moscow on January 29, 
Dealing with the Chinese Eastern Railroad 


Comrades, during the past few days our 
country, and to a considerable degree the 
whole world, has been intently following the 
conflict that has broken out between the So- 
viet Government and the Chinese General, 
or Marshal, as he calls himself, Chang Tso- 
lin, over the question of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. From today’s newspapers you will 
have learned, with much rejoicing, I am sure, 
that the conflict, which threatened to de- 
velop into an armed conflict, is being settled 
by diplomatic means. Only three days ago, 
when the Soviet Government demanded the 
satisfaction of our legitimate demands in the 
course of three days, it seemed that the af- 
fair would lead to a clash of arms. And I 
say here that if on this side there had not 
been a workers’ and peasants’ government, 
but a very “peace-loving” and “pacifist” bour- 
geoise government, the affairs would have 
inevitably resulted in troops being marched 
across the frontiers of Manchuria. 


Violation Alleged 


We have a treaty concerning the Chinese 
Eastern Railway with China, with the im- 
potent government in Peking, and separate 
supplementary agreements with this Man- 
churian Marshal Chang Tso-lin, which pro- 
vide for the joint management of the railway 
and which aim at converting the railway into 
an instrument for the peaceful economic de- 
velopment of China. Now, these agreements 
have been violated in the most provocative 
manner. 

In China civil war is raging. Waves of 
revolution and counter-revolution follow each 
other in rotation, and from time to time the 
railway is caught in the turmoil of the strife. 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin is a representative of 
extreme reaction in China and he is not sub- 
ordinate to Japanese imperialism only in the 
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intervals when he is offering his services to 
the British or other imperialists. He is seek- 
ing the master who can provide him with 
the most gold and the most arms. And it is 
with him that this conflict has broken out. 
Through the agency of one of his generals, 
he caused the arrest of Comrade Ivanov, the 
general manager of the railway. This was 
soon followed by the arrest of several hun- 
dreds of railway workers and clerks; the 
railway workers’ trade union was closed 
down; numerous other outrages were com- 
mitted, and generally Chang T'so-lin trampied 
under his military jackboots the very agree- 
ment he, himself, had signed with the Soviet 
Government. 

Under these circumstances, comrades, we 
could not remain silent; we could not refrain 
from demanding the release of the arrested 
workers and clerks, particularly as one of the 
generals had threatened to bring them before 
a field court-martial. A bourgeoise govern- 
ment in such cases immediately raises the 
cry of “National prestige,’ the honor of the 
flag, etc. We, however, approached the con- 
flict in a strictly business manner—we set 
out to reach an agreement. Of course, it is 
not much use talking with the marshal 
through the medium of manifestoes. It is 
necessary to supplement manifestoes, which 
in such cases are called “diplomatic notes,” 
by armed force. And precisely here the dan- 
ger arose. . . Only by the exercise of 
the greatest caution, combined with firmness, 
was it possible to,induce the marshal to re- 
lease our comrades and restore the trade 
unions. With regard to the outstanding ques- 
tion—punishment of the culprits, compensa- 
tion for losses, and, what is most important, 
the creation of conditions which will preclude 
a repetition of such incidents—negotiations 
are proceeding in the ordinary way. 


Waxing Eloquent 


Comrades, the workers’ and peasants’ gov- 
ernment does not play with fire nor brandish 
the sword. Hitherto we have waged war be- 
cause it was forced upon us, when the knife 
was at our throat. In the present instance, 
twofold and threefold caution was called for. 
We must not forget that the Chinese are a 
people suffering from a double and treble op- 
pression. China is surrounded by enemies, 
and more than once she has been throttled 
by European imperialists, and later by Asiatic 
imperialists in the shape of Japan. Being an 
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oppressed people, the Chinese are very suspi- 
cious, and quite justifiably so. When we 
raised our hand to protect the workers who 
had been arrested, naturally the Chinese 
people immediately stood alert. And the 
capitalist press of all countries commenced 
a raging campaign, in which hatred and mali- 
cious glee were combined. We are aware of 
the hatred of the capitalists toward us. It 
is this that dictates to our class enemy to 
strive at every step to undermine confidence 
in the workers’ and peasants’ republic. And 
the maiicious glee was called forth by the 
expectation that we would proceed along the 
beaten path of colonial usurpation. “See,” 
they said, “Moscow is, after all, tarred with 
the same brush as we are. As soon as hands 
were laid on their railway they showed the 
mailed fist. Why, that is our policy.” Dur- 
ing the past few days the columns of the 
capitalist press have been filled with argu- 
ments attempting to prove that the policy of 
the Soviet Government does not differ one 
iota from that of the late Tsarist Govern- 
ment. 

But our enemies were mistaken in their 
calculations. They were sure that we would 
take the advantage of this “fortunate” pre- 
text to bring our troops to Harbin and to 
keep them there permanently. This has been 
the favorite method adopted by capital: they 
send a missionary; then follows the mer- 
chant, and then a diplomat; and if an acci- 
dent happens to any one of these, advantage 
is taken of the situation to send troops. The 
troops are sent in order to secure compensa- 
tion for the loss of “national prestige.” The 
troops come, but they never depart. This is 
how coionies are acquired. The Japanese 
militarists, as well as the British and the 
French, were on the tiptoe of not unsympa- 
thetic expectation. “How fine it would be,” 
they thought, “if they, too, put their foot in 
it.” It goes without saying, of course, that 
we did not give the capitalist world this sat- 
isfaction, and never will. (Applause.) 


A “Cursed Heritage” 


In greeting with pleasure the settlement of 
the conflict, we must at the same time firmly 
and frankly bear in mind that the Chinese 
Eastern Railway passes through Chinese ter- 
ritory and not through ours; that it was built 
by the Tsarist Government for the purpose 
of exploiting the Chinese people, for the 
practical annexation of the Chinese provinces 
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of northern Manchuria to Russia, and that 
this cursed heritage hangs over the railway 
to this very day. The more ignorant of the 
masses of the Chinese do not quite under- 
stand the great change that has taken place 
in our country; that we have changed not 
only the masters of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, but the masters of the whole of Russia. 
And the Chinese are disquieted by the rail- 
way. Of course, the enlightened section of 
the Chinese people know that we attach im- 
portance to our share in the railway only to 
the extent that we cannot permit it to be- 
come an instrument in the hands of foreign 
imperialists against China and against our- 
selves. When a strong national government 
is established in China, we shall easily come 
to an arrangement with it. But the masses 
of the Chinese people do not fully understand 
this. They must be convinced of this by our 
conduct. 

The Russian workers on the Chinese East- 
ern Railway—and there are about 25,000 of 
them, the majority Soviet citizens—are, as it 
were, the permanent representatives, the 
junior diplomats, of the Soviet Union in the 
very heart of Manchuria; and to these we 
must say: “Comrades, we did our best to 
secure the release of those of you who were 
subjected to shameful and illegal arrest. We 
will not submit to outrage in the future. But 
we call upon you to remember that the rail- 
way was built by Tsarism, against the will 
of China; that in the hearts of the Chinese 
people there has been preserved much legiti- 
mate suspicion of the railway and of its 
masters. Your task is to eradicate this sus- 
picion, which we have inherited from the old 
régime, from the hearts of the Chinese 
people. In order to do this, you railwaymen 
must obliterate from your own hearts the 
remnants of that which was implanted by 
Tsarism, the remnants of that feeling of 
superiority and contempt toward the Chinese 
people, whom you called by degrading names, 
whom you regarded as a ‘lower race,’ and 
upon whom the ‘white man’ was accustomed 
to ride, both literally and figuratively.” 


Asia Versus Europe! 


Every Russian workingman in Manchuria 
must understand that he occupies a respon- 
sible post. There it is not a question of the 
“prestige of the national flag”; there we must 
not shake the mailed fist, but hold aloft the 
banner of Communism; that is to say, the 
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banner of the fraternity of the workers and 
peasants, irrespective of language, national- 
ity, and color. (Applause.) This is the prin- 
cipal lesson of the conflict. 

The conflict in Manchuria arose out of the 
ebb and flow of the revolution in China; and 
the revolution in China is part of the long- 
drawn struggle of the masses of the people 
of Asia against European imperialism— 
Asia versus Europe. Asia, with twice the 
population, has risen against capitalist Eu- 
rope. But not only Asia. Along another line 
and by other means North America has risen 
in all its might against Europe. Finally, ac- 
cording to the European bourgeoisie, our 
Union was born to challenge the will and the 
interests of dominant Europe. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the position of Europe 
—that is, of capitalist Europe—is becoming 
more difficult and hopeless. Against her is 
Asia, which has risen in order to secure its 
independence. Against her is our Soviet 
Union, not with pernicious propaganda—that 
is a bagatelle—but by its very existence, 
which is a call to the oppressed peoples of 
all countries to take a new road. Europe 
has long dominated the world, and now her 
day of reckoning has come. 


News in Brief 





Mr. SAMPILONE, a2 member of the first and 
only legation possessed by the new Mongo- 
lian Republic, has recently paid a visit to 
London after six or seven months, which he 
has spent in Germany buying machinery 
of various kinds. In an interview Mr. Sam- 
pilone explained that the new Mongolian Re- 
public was established in 1924; that its con- 
stitution was of the parliamentary and not 
the Soviet type; that its capital was Urga; 
its population 1,000,000, and its chief business 
cattle and sheep breeding. He added that 
his orders for machinery had included the 
wherewithal to build brick factories, saw- 
mills, and motor repair shops. 


RUSSIAN ARCHEOLOGISTS HAVE DISCOVERED 


the buried remains of an ancient city on the 
outskirts of Moscow, which is believed to 
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date from the fifth century before Christ, 
when stone tools were just beginning to be 
discarded for metal ones. Cattle raising 
seems to have been the main occupation of 
the inhabitants. 


AZTEC CULTURE HAS JUST BEEN MADE more 
available to modern readers through the 
translation of five hundred Aztec poems from 
old documents recently discovered. They 
comprise three volumes, now in the National 
Museum at Mexico City. The poems are said 
to display literary qualities of a high order 
and are written in an astonishing variety 
of metrical forms. Twelve volumes in Aztec 
still remain not completely deciphered. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE at Ge- 
neva moved into its new building the mid- 
dle of February. The interior decorations 
and grounds are not quite completed, but will 
probably be in order by summer. The new 
location is much nearer the center of the 
city than the old offices, which were quite 
in the suburbs. 


PREPARATION FOR THE INTERNATIONAL Eoo- 
NOMIC CONFERENCE, which is to come in 1927, 
are in the hands of a committee consisting 
of thirty-two recognized experts on finance, 
economics, and labor. Members of the com- 
mittee will not be representative of their 
respective countries, but will strive impar- 
tially to outline an agenda which will not be 
purely academic, but which may have definite 
practical results. 


A WorLp MIGRATION CONGRESS is to meet in 
London in May, which will consider the best 
measures to take in combating the present 
migration chaos. International and national 
trade unions are studying the question in 
order to present workable resolutions to the 
Congress, both as to the control of migration 
movements and as to the welfare of the im- 
migrants. 


FRENCH CENSUS FIGURES, just announced, 
give a total foreign population ef 2,845,000. 
Italians head the list with 807,000; Poles 
and Russians number 100,000; British, &,- 
000; Germans, 60,000; and the much bruited 
“American hordes” are only 50,000. 


On May 28 THE Seconp PAN AMERICAN 
Rep Cross Concress will open in Washing- 
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THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT has decided 
that professional begging must be abolished. 
Mendicants and beggars are to be rounded 
up and given an opportunity to take up some 
useful line of work. If any prove recalci- 
trant, they are to be sent either to work- 
houses or to trade schools for instruction. 
Minors will be sent to charitable institutions 
and trained to become artisans. 


A WORLD FARM CENSUS to ascertain the 
exact agricultural situation has been planned 
for 1930. The International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome has notified the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States 
that fifty-four governments have already 
agreed to co-operate in the scheme, which is 
the first of its kind on a world scale. 


THIRTY-ONE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
in Japan are listed, with officers and ad- 
dresses, in International Gleanings from 
Japan for January-February, 1926, published 
in Tokyo. All these organizations have as a 
principal part of their object the bringing 
about of better relations between Japan and 
other countries. 


A CONCESSION FOR A RIVER SHIPPING COM- 
PANY on the Volga was granted, late in 
March, by the Soviet Government to the 
Cunard and Holland-America shipping com- 
panies. The Soviet will hold half the shares 
and contribute, also, the entire shipping fleet 
on the Volga and its tributaries, with the 
yards, wharves, and quays. The other half 
of the shares and the entire management 
will be in the hands of the two shipping 
companies. Most important is the agreement 
that the concessionaires are to have absolute 
control over all employees. Never before has 
the Soviet granted a concession of this sort 
to foreign companies. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE on road 
traffic was held in Paris beginning April 20. 


THE CONSTANTINOPLE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE has voted an appropriation of £12,500 
for the purchase of a wireless telegraph ap- 
paratus, by which the chamber can receive 
information regarding world markets, ac- 
cording to L’Economiste d’Orient. 


“CHILE,” AN ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY, printed in New York, made its 
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first appearance in January. News about 
Chile, history, literature, education, economic 
and civic matters pertaining to Chile, all find 
voice in the periodical. 


ANOTHER POINT OF CONFLICT in the Franco- 
German commercial parleys has been re- 
moved by the fact that the German Govern- 
ment complied with the French Government’s 
request to renew the expired permission to 
export another 54,000 hundredweight of 
French vegetables to Germany, the French 
on their part making further concessions to 
German exportation to France. 


THE PERSIAN PARLIAMENT has passed a 
bill granting a concession to the Junkers 
Company of Germany for the establishment 
of an airplane route in Persia. 


THE NoBEL FOUNDATION is just now the 
center of much discussion in Sweden. A 
motion has been introduced in the Riksdag 
which contemplates the exemption of the 
foundation from taxation. The reasons for 
awarding the various prizes are also under 
discussion, as well the methods of making 
the awards. As to the Peace Prize, the Nor- 
wegian Storthing has ruled that it must be 
awarded at least once in five years. 


THE DECREASED BIRTH RATE IN GERMANY 
between 1914 and 1917, combined with the 
increased death rate and reduced vitality of 
children since that time, will soon be appar- 
ent in the shortage of boys available for 
apprenticeships. The male birth rate in 1914 
was 934,200, and fell till, in 1917, it was only 
471,300. In 1920 it had risen again to 927,- 
400. One compensation which will help in- 
crease the supply of young men going into 
trades is the fact that the years formerly 
spent in military training need not now be 
taken from time for productive work. 


Dr. Pepro SANCHEZ, eminent Mexican car- 
tographer, received on April 12 the Cullum 
gold medal of the National Geographic So- 
ciety of this country. The medal was pre- 
sented by the American ambassador, Mr. 
Sheffield. Other recipients of this medal 
have been Admiral Peary and General 
Goethals. 


THE JAPANESE COLONY IN LIMA, PERU, un- 
veiled and formally presented to the Peru- 
vian Government, on April 5, a statue of 
Manco Capac, the traditional founder of the 
Inca Empire. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By J. Middleton Murry. Pp. 
New York, 1925. 


PENCILLINGS. 
277. Thomas Seltzer, 


Price, $3.00. 


A handful of brief essays on literature, 
readers, and writers, these were originally 
published in several London papers. Mr. 
Murry, now editor of the Adelphi, has as- 
sembled some 28 of them in a volume. They 
are altogether delightful reading, resembling 
the unconsidered chat of a mature mind 
perennially at home in the classics—Greek, 
French, and English—and accustomed, also, 
to browse among the books of the day. 
A sentence used by some reviewer in the 
morning paper sets Mr. Murry off on a ram- 
ble for illustrations to verify or refute; or 
a bit of literary philosophy is suggested and 
elaborated by reference to this and that 
among the great authors. Before one has 
read half a dozen chapters, one feels at home 
in the presence of great writers from many 
generations; and especially is one at home 
in the delightful company of Mr. Murry him- 
self, who makes no attempt to swathe his 
personality in impersonal diction. 


GRANADA, By William 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Price, $3.00. 


SUNLIGHT IN NEW 
McFee. Pp. 275. 
New York, 1925. 


“A philosophic traveler,” Mr. McFee calis 
himself. This is as good a name as he could 
have chosen. He is not a tourist in the 
ordinary sense, and the book he has produced 
about Colombia is not quite a travelog. The 
omission of a map may have been intentional, 
since it was not really a diary of a journey; 
but it does seem rather a pity, in view of 
the common ignorance concerning Latin 
American geography. Mr. McFee’s stories, 
in his introduction, of two young ladies, one 
of whom asked him if Buenos Aires was not 
in Mexico, and the other of whom confused 
Colombia with British Columbia, are not 


more amusing than the slip made by a re- 
viewer in the New York Times of October 
25, who naively states “Sunlight in New 
Granada is a record of roamings in Central 
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America.” Therefore, why not a map, even 
though this be not a travelog? 

Mr. McFee has followed the sea for most 
of his life. He admits that there is that 
in his blood which urges him to be on his 
way. But he does much more than roam 
about the world. He reflects and questions 
about what he sees; he follows any lead 
which seems to point to possible answers. 
This is why his delightful sketches, discon- 
nected, but with a real unity of topic, are 
so illuminating. Not that he feels that he 
ever quite understands the folk in the low- 
lands or highlands of Colombia; but he gets 
clues; he at least avoids the cock-sureness 
so common in the traveler from the north 
in the Tropics. He shows us how the differ- 
ences between Latin American and North 
American culture are really differences in 
epoch as well as space and climate. 

The folk of New Granada are modern 
medievals. They do not care for “efliciency.” 
The constitution of Colombia is “a miracle of 
perfection and its working is a miracle of 
ineptitude.” The culture is that of an age- 
old civilization, which, except in a few 
mechanical devices, desires no change. “Yet,” 
says Mr. McFee, “the resistance of Latin 
American peoples to what we call progress 
is not backwardness so much as an instinc- 
tive shrinking from the less lovely aspects 
of our civilization.” 

So one is led to respect these folk, so 
different from ourselves—their graces of 
mind, their inherent dignity, their enjoyment 
of the exquisite savor of the present mo- 
ment—though they thereby fail to move on. 
On their part they look upon the traveler as 
a strange person, of whom they would, if 
they were not too courteous, ask the question, 
“Why did you leave your own country?” 

After all his experiences up and down the 
Magdalena River—by air, train, and motor— 
up to the Andean plateau, where is the cap- 
ital city, Bogota; down again, through all 
the riparian life of the lower Magdalena, the 
author feels the strange illusion that the 
grave brown people of the country, if not 
the educated classes in the city, are an alien 
folk, from another world, people out of an 
old legend. 

So, with all his sympathy and uplifting 
good-will, he gets no nearer the explanation 
of their difference than that they are a 
medieval folk of fine dignity, and to expect 
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them to be like ourselves is merely absurd. 
And there the quest ends. 


THE WAYS OF THE MIND. By Henry Foster 
Adams. Pp. 336. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1925. Price, $1.80. 

“A knowledge of psychology is no longer 

luxury; it is a necessity.” This is the first 
sentence of the foreword, and is abundantly 
proved in the book itself. 

Psychology, nowadays, has added to its dis- 
tinctive technic of introspection, the methods 
of observation and experiment, as used in 
the other sciences. 

Professor Adams has here produced an un- 
usually clear and simple text, dealing only 
with those topics on which science is prac- 
tically agreed. The student will wish to read 
further in order to follow the various schools 
of psychology of today; but this book, so 
lucid and well arranged, is an excellent foun- 
dation for such specific study. 


Tue Ruur-LORRAINE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. 
By Guy Greer. Pp. 328. Macmillan, New 
York, 1925. Price, $2.50. 


The Institute of Economics, under whose 
auspices this book is issued, was established 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
as an institute to be “conducted with the sole 
object of ascertaining the facts about current 
economic problems, and of interpreting these 
facts for the people of the United States in 
the most simple and understandable form.” 
No personal views of the trustees are to have 
any weight. The council and staff have abso- 
lute freedom for scientific work under the 
best possible conditions. 

Mr. Greer, the author of this book, was for 
a number of years actively associated with 
the official administration of fuel distribu- 
tion in Europe. Therefore this, like all other 
books from the Institute, is an admirable 
monograph on its subject. 

Coal and iron are at the bottom of modern 
industrial civilization. The great European 
deposits—coal lying in the Ruhr, iron in Lo- 
rainne—are exactly where they were before 
the war shook the political and social struc- 
ture of Europe to ruins. Before the war the 
world of industry and commerce was stead- 
ily—indeed, quite rapidly—approaching a 
sort of economic unity. Increase in the senti- 
ment of nationalism since 1914, however, has 
tremendously increased the significance of 
political frontiers. Here, according to Mr. 
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Greer, lies the crux of the whole Ruhr- 
Lorraine problem. 

The book is an effort to clear the question 
of errors as to economic laws, in order that 
the political ideals may not further run 
counter to fundamental laws of nature. To 
this end Mr. Greer of necessity discusses 
some political questions, fearlessly and with 
practical experience as well as theory behind 
him. 

The first part of the book concerns itself 
with the European economic system, its ma- 
terial basis and its organization. Repara- 
tions, naturally, is a subject inextricably en- 
tangled with other economic threads. There- 
fore Mr. Greer takes up a discussion of the 
peace treaties and the occupation of the 
Ruhr. In respect to the latter question, 
among other, perhaps, debatable assump- 
tions, he makes the unquestionable statement 
that the Ruhr occupation did at least demon- 
strate the impossibility of solving an eco 
nomic problem by military force. 

He concludes with a hopeful, if astonish- 
ing, note. Though the coke of the Ruhr and 
the irun of Lorraine have long been a source 
of conflict between France and Germany, 
with the growth of better political wisdom 
they may become “the common basis for re- 
newed prosperity and genuine peace.” 


AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA. Report 
of Conference at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, September, 1925. Pp. 198. Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1925. 

The value of the important conference on 
China held in Baltimore last fall is greatly 
increased by the publication of this volume. 
The conference was entirely unofficial. It 
was for the purpose of exchanging informa- 
tion and points of view. The co-operative 
relations of the Chinese and American peo- 
ples was the particular and immediate goal 
sought. The result is an important collec- 
tion of addresses by men, both American and 
Chinese, who are especially qualified to 
speak, not only upon China, but upon Chi- 
nese-American relations—such men as Min- 
ister Alfred Sze, Dr. Ping-Wen Kuo, Dr. 
Clarence Young, and Professor W. W. Wil- 
loughby. 

Appendices to the volume include an up 
to-date bibliography on China, both book and 
magazine references. A good index renders 
the whole collection available for use. 











